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HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16’ PAGES. 


Harrer’s YounG Peorie No. 31; published 
June t,.contains the opening chapter of 


ALDEN’s Aumorous and fascinating story, 


“ The Moral Pirates,” with an. illustration by 
Frost ; the conclusion of “ Acrdss Ocean” ; 
an excellent story entitled “ Setting thé \Brook to 
Work” ; an exciting episode of fi nenticr life, with 
an tilustration ; an amusing story entitled “ He's 
my Friend”; and many other literary, and pic- 
torial attractions. 
The readers of YOUNG PEOPLE will be sorry 
to part with Frank Austin, but they will be com- 
Sorted when they make acquaintalice with Harry 
and his companions on their event ul vayage. 


CHICAGO, | 


E National Republican’ Convention 

will meet as this paper appears. Its 
first duty will be to provide for perfect free- 
dom of voting by every delegagp, as the least 
reparation that can be made fd the despot- 
ic suppression of the minority ih many State 
Conventions. Meanwhile thejreal game at 
Chicago is not that which appears, It is 
apparently the nomination of! a candidate 
for the Presideney, but it is really the des- 
perate struggle of certain party chiefs to re- 
tain their ascendency. The défeat! of Gen- 
eral GRANT’s nomination would be tlie prac- 
tical overthrow of Messrs. CAMERON, LOGAN, 
and CONKLING. Its success ould make 
them virtually the dictators of the Repub- 
lican party. Under their auspices the par- 
ty, without the pretense of reagon or neces- 
sity, would be suddenly arrayed against the 
wise and unbroken usage which limits the 
Presidency of any man to two'terms. The 
one paramount question which the nomina- 
tion of General GRANT would submit to the 
country would be that of the violation of a 
sound and patriotic practice, sanctioned by 
WASHINGTON, formally approved by the Re- 
publican party itself, and never yet ques- 
tioned. Against the intelligent and patri- 
otic judgment of the party, the managers, 


. bent upon their own supremacy, would have 


osition. 


forced it into this wholly false 
Many conscievtious and loyal, Republicans 
would undoubtedly yield, as to the lesser of 
two great evils; but many also would op- 
pose the nomination to the end, and leave 
the responsibility where it belongs—to those 
who have refused a free and fair expression 
of opinion to the party. Une 
If, without coercion and of erfectly free 
will, the Republican masses had declared 
for General GRANT despite the third term 
and the scandals of his administration, his 
renomination would have been accepted as 
inevitable. But it is only by trick and in- 
trigue that it can be accomplished. }There 
are 756 members of the Convention, and the 
most favorable estimate for General GRANT 
gives him from Republican States only 184 
Of this estimated number, 170 
are from the three States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Illinois, the estimate giv- 
Ing him the solid vote from egch of those 
States. This, however, will not actually be 
given to him; and even in those three Re- 
publican States the result was obtained by 
the most unscrupulous means, and by the 
despotic suppression of the minority. The 
dismal failure of the attempt to represent 
his nomination as the general demand of the 
party becomes ridiculous in the light of the 
proceedings in his State Illinois. 
Nowhere is the Republican oppobitidn to his 
nomination more pronounced ‘and active, 
and its solid vote is given to him'only by 
means that wholly destroy its moral weight. 
It is the expectation of thé managers 
that, should General Grant be nominated, 
all party protestants would be dragged into 
acquiescence. Thisis an expectation which 
would be partly justificd and partly disap- 


pointed. * It is what such managers always. 


say, but it is not what always happens. 
The nomination of General Granr for a 
third term opens an entirely new question 
of practical politics, which must ‘be met 
upon the stump and in the press, and upon 
which the party is not agreed. It might 
be easy’ for all Republicans to decide be- 
tween any unobjectionable Republican and 
any Democratic candidate. But it is not so 
easy for all Republicans to decide to sup- 
port a candidate weighted with the offenses 
of two administrations, and with the un- 
scrupulous machine methods by which the 


nomination would have been achieved, and 


whose election would overthrow, the recog- 


nized safeguards against illicit .ambition. 


The nomination would arouse a Republic- 
an disgust and indignation which the man- 
agers do not anticipate. When once the 
barrier of two terms only is swept away, 


J 


the President will naturally aim at a per- 
petual re-election. He has an enormous 
patronage and the “machine” that springs 
from it to help him., Why should we open 
the way to this danger? Why should the 
Republican party, instead of nominating 
a candidate who is sure to be elected, take 
the one whose candidacy necessarily raises 
the most’ difficult questions? ‘I do not 
prophecy,” said Mr. GLADSTONE, in discuss- 
ing the proposition to make the Queen 
Ewpress of India, “that evils are certain 
to arise from the adoption of this mea- 
sure. I hope they will not arise. What 


I perceive is that we are making room for | 


them.” The nomination of General GRANT 
would make room for palpable dangers. 
Hosts of Republicans will consider that the 
overthrow of the limitation of two terms, 
with the obvious eager desire of General 
GRANT for a third term, and all that his re- 
election would necessarily imply, are risks 
to the republic greater than Democratic 
success. It is to be hoped that delegates 
who do not intend to be mere pawns, moved 
at the will of political gamblers, will bear 
such facts in mind, and remember at the 
last moment that an unobjectionable nomi- 
nation would save the Republican party 
from a wretched position, and assure an yn 
questionable victory. 


“MR. BAYARD’S AMENDMENT. 


Mr. BAYARD’s amendment to the election 
laws has passed the Senate. It provides tha 
the special deputy-marshals shall be mt 
pointed equally from the different political 
parties. This is a surprising kind of amend- 
ment to be offered by Mr. BAYARD, who, al- 
though a strong party’ man, is not a mere 
party politician, and who might be supposed 
to be unfriendly to a recognition of party 
differetices in permanent laws. The deci- 
sion of the question what “ parties” are to 
be considered must be left, of course, to the 
judges who appoint. But there is obvious- 
ly a wide opening here for mischief, and it 
is because of such opportunities and tempta- 
tions that the attempt to provide for party 
recognition is always to be deprecated. 

The necessity for the election laws has 
been often and forcibly stated. Free elec- 
tions have become a general party cry and 
public interest and demand, and the rea- 
son, of course, is that such freedom has been 
threatened. There is necessity for especial 
protection of voters and of the ballot-box, 
and the national election laws are properly 
designed for the actual situation. The kind 
of danger to which our elections are exposed 
has been indicated, and it is a plain duty to 
take every proper and suitable step to ob- 
viate it. The Democrats have opposed these 
laws upon the general ground of their un- 
constitutionality. They asserted that elec- 
tions were State events exclusively, and that 
the States must provide necessary safeguard 
for them. They attempted in the extra ses- 
sion to paralyze the government by refusing 
to appropriate money to enforce these laws, 
and the elections that followed were the 
popular response to their temerity. The 
Democrats, therefore, now pursue another 
course. 

They hold that these laws are wholly 
partisan, and provide, and are meant to 
provide, means for Republican advantage. 
They therefore ask that, as the condition of 
appropriation to enforce the laws, the dep- 
uty-marshals shall be appointed from dif- 
ferent parties. At present,and under ex- 
isting circumstances, this seems to us in 
itself a harmless amendment, although un- 
desirable and superfluous. The same gen- 
eral kind of deputies will be appointed as 
before. But the possible abuse is evident. 
If the appointing officer, for instance, has 
twelve deputies to name, and chooses to 
recognize four different “ parties,” he can 
very easily take nine of the deputies from 
his own party, leaving three to the opposi- 
tion. If he be a Democrat, and he recog- 
nizes the Democratic, Republican, Green- 
back, and National Labor parties, he can 
readily find Democrats in three of them, 
and appoint accordingly. There is no doubt 
that honestly to execute such laws the ap- 
pointments should be non-partisan, and that 
an honest judge would naturally name offi- 
cers of different party sympathies. The diffi- 
culty is to secure honesty by statute. We 
can not see, however, that such a condition 
attached to the appointment of deputies 
would make a veto, and the practical abro- 
gation of the law, desirable. 


“A GOOD ENOUGH MORGAN 
UNTIL AFTER ELECTION.” 


A CORRESPONDENT asks if the proposition 
for counting the electoral vote, introduced 
by Senator MorGan, and passed by the Sen- 
ate, requiring the assent of both Houses to 
reject the vote of any elector, is not fairer 
toward the rights of the States than that of 
the Republicans, which rejected a vote upon 
the will of one House. Undoubtedly the 


technical or legal quibble. 


vote of no State should be rejected except by 
the concurrence of both Houses. But that 
is not our objection to the MORGAN proposi- 
tion. The objection is that it provides no 
State remedy for a dispute, as Mr. EDMUNDs’s 
bill did, and as Mr. MORTON’S proposition did, 
but requires Congress to pass in detail upon 
the legal competency of each individual 
elector in every State. Congress thus ab- 
solutely absorbs all the State prerogatives 
regarding the election, settles all disputes, 
and becomes, as we said, a national Return- 
ing Board. A more prodigious act of cen- 
tralization could hardly be proposed. __ 

The MORGAN plan is a concurrent resolu- 
tion to govern the count next winter. The 
Democrats have a majority in both Houses. 
It is fair to say that, under the circumstances, 
an objection made by the party in one House 
would be sustained by the party in the other. 
Practically, therefore, the vote would be re- 
jected by either House. But beyond this, 
the proposal, not to pass upon the validity 
of the State certificate to its own electoral 
vote, but to call the roll of the electors and 
pass upon their individual qualifications, is 
simply providing a means of defeating an 
honestly elected candidate by the merest 
A change of five 
or six votes may alter the apparent result 
of the election. The temptation to find a 
plausible pretext, or a pretext not plausible 
—in a ‘word, to Garcelonize, will be irresist- 
ible, and it is a temptation that ought not to 
be permitted, much less encouraged. There 
is palpable danger in the MORGAN plan, and 
therejis not a single good reason to be urged 
for this vital provision of it. Party spirit 
in the States may be trusted to discover the 
disqualification of electors, and the State 
tribunals should settle the dispute. If both 
parties in the State acquiesce, or are not 
shrewd enough to discover that an elector, 
for instance, is a postmaster, and therefore 
disqualified, it is better that his vote should 
be counted than that a majority perhaps of 
a hundred thousand should be set aside, and 
the evident, unquestioned, and unquestion- 
able will of the people be outraged and 
defied, 

We hope that our correspondent does not 
suppose that Democratic wrongs can be jus- 
tified by Republican precedents. That the 
Republicans have sometimes abused their 
party power will not excuse Democrats for 
a similar abuse, and it is a poor argument 
for Democratic success that the party is im- 
itating the worst acts of which it accuses 
the Republican party. There is nothing 
partisan, unpractical, or unfair in Mr. Ep- 
MUNDS#’S proposition ; and if the Democratic 
majority had wished to persuade the coun- 
try that it desires nothing but an honest 
electoral count, it would have adopted the 
EDMUNDs Dill, or one founded upon its prin- 
ciple, which is the principle conservative of 
just State rights. 


THE ILLINOIS STATE 
~ CONVENTION. 


THE action of the [llinois Republican 
Convention should not pass without the 
most emphatic protest from the Republican 
press, and we are glad to see that it was in- 
stantly and generally made. The Repub- 
lican party is, or was, the party of freedom. 
If any Republican is hurt by our saying 
“was,” let him see what the Illinois Con- 
vention did. The object of the Convention 


was to\send forty-two delegates to Chicago 


to represent, by districts, the Republican 
preferences of the State. Of course any 
other system than the district system makes 
the sending of forty-two delegates absurd. 
WORDSWORTH sings of forty cattle feeding 
like one; but if forty-two men, despite their 
convictions, are to be bound to vote as one, 
why not send one, and save the expense of 
forty-one ? 

The outrage of the action in the Illinois 
Convention was this, that having obtained 
a working GRANT majority by refusing to 
recognize the right of the Cook County 


Convention to bind delegates by the unit: 


rule, or ‘to select only those who favored a 
certain candidate, it immediately deprived 
the districts of the selection of their own 
delegates, and itself. appointed all of them, 
choosing those only who favored GRANT, 
and binding even those by the unit rule! 
A more wanton abuse of the majority prin- 
ciple was never known, and it is by such 
means, and such means only, that the nom- 
ination of General GRANT has been made 
possible, 

If delegates are to vote in nominating 
Conventions only as a majority of a State 
Convention may decree, of what use is a 
delegation of more than one? New York 


has seventy votes in a National Convention. 


If 206 members of the State Convention of 
410 members can order the seventy delegates 
to vote unitedly for the candidate whom 
the 206 prefer, why should not a single 
delegate go and cast the seventy votes? 
The result of this system is to permit a mi- 
nority to nominate a Presidential candi- 


date. The protest of Senator Ros 
and his associates in New York lees ae 
despotic usurpation will be sustained 
have no doubt, by the Republican senti- 
ment of the State, and the action of the II. 
linois Convention will be repudiated by the 
Republican sentiment of the country as a 
monstrous usurpation. 


A POPULAR FALLACY. 


IT is & common objection to a non-parti- 
san civil service that it would destroy par- 
ties, which are indispensable in a free coun- 
try. But let us see. What is the object 
of party in a free government? It is the 
enforcement of a certain policy of adminis. 
tration, and the sole legitimate sanction of 
that policy is the will of a free majority of 
the people. . Without that sanction there is 
no popular government, and the first object 
of practical politics, therefore, must be to 
obtain a perfectly free expression of the 
popular will. Whatever embarrasses such 
an expression is obviously hostile to popu- 
lar government itself. But nothing can em- 
barrass it so much as the organized action 
of those who have a personal and mercenary 


, interest in preventing such an expression. 


_ Now this is just what the spoils system 
effects. It stimulates place-holders to work 
eagerly and incessantly for their places by 
securing the success of the party which 
gives them places, and without any regard 
whatever to public principles or policy or 


measures. The necessary result is that party . 


success ceases to represent differences of 


opinion upon policies of administration, and 


parties become merely armies of-attack or 
defense, the ins helding their offices against 
the outs, the outs struggling to get in, while 
the purposes for which parties exist wholly 
disappear in the conflict. 

The spoils system compels every voter in. 
the country either to devote his whole time 
to politics, as those who live by politics do, 
or to lose all practical political power what- 
ever. Instead, therefore, cf being essential 
to party government, it is hostile tothe very 
object of party in a free government. 


TALKING IN THE AIR. 


Senator Davin Davis has written a letter 
which is understood to be his “ platform,” if any 
party is in want of a candidate for the Presi- 
dency. The true platform vagueness is well il- 
lustrated in what Senator Davis says of “civil 
service reform.’”? He begins by the usual amus- 
ing remark that no methods of reform are neces- 
sary; virtue alone is wanted. ‘“‘ Neither laws nor 
commissions created under them will effectually 
reform the many and glaring abuses of the civil 
service.” Now the objection to this statement is 
its total want of truth. The laws and commis- 
sions created under them in England have effect- 
ually reformed the many and glaring abuses of 
the civil service in that country, as Mr. Eaton’s 


| history of the subject will prove to Senator Davis 
_ whenever he has time to read it. 


Senator Davis says that commissions are “ pow- 
erless for good.” But why so? He insists that 
the President has all the power necessary for re- 
form now. Very well. The President has to 
appoint some five thousand postmasters, for in- 
stance, and he wishes to ascertain the most fitting 
persons. How can he do it without assistance ? 
But that assistance is what the Senator derides as 
rules and commissions. Such derision is folly. 
There must be methods. A President’s “cour- 
age,” and his “bent upon real and not simulated 
reforms,” will no more suffice than they would be 
enough for the Senator if he wished to change an 
evil system of ventilation. ; 

The object of reform, as Senator Davis will 
learn when he looks into the subject upon which 
he pronounces so sententiously, is not to get ef- 
ficient partisan officers, but to make the appoint- 
ment and the tenure depend upon merit ascer- 
tained by non-partisan methods. To accomplish 
this result there must be rules and methods: not 
only virtuous intentions, but practicable means. 


MR. EMERSON. 


Mr. Emerson is now the senior of our most dis- 
tinguished men of letters, and his eminence 1s 
recognized not only without dissent, but with an 


affection and respect which few men have ever 


enjoyed. It is a feeling which has grown con- 
stantly for more than forty years, a period cov- 
ering our great literary era, and it 1s — 


stronger, more universal, than ever. When Mr. 


Emerson delivered the Phi Beta Kappa sealer 
at Cambridge, the most striking and important 0 

all the illustrious list, which includes BuckMIN- 
STER’S, in 1809, and EvErEtT’s, in 1824, it was the 
announcement to the country of the appearance 0 : 
an original and thoroughly American genius on 
insight. The address at the Divinity School an 

that at Dartmouth College confirmed and extend- 
ed this impression, and threw that entrancing 


spell of spiritual ascendency over younger mel). 


which is one of the most unique and delightful 
facts of intellectual experience. 

The first of these addresses was delivered for- 
ty-three years ago, and the other two in the next 
year. They were followed by various addresses, 
and by the first course of lectures at the Masonic 
Temple in Boston, which were of a strain 50 new 
that even in the city of Caannine and Everett 
and Buckminster, one of the current stories was 
that, told with great gusto, of the great lawyer 
JEREMIAH Mason, who was reported as saying 
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that although he did not understand Mr. Emerson, 
his daughters did. Forty years have passed, and 
Mr. Masoy’s is still the traditional name of a great 
er; Mr. Emerson’s is the name of a lofty in- 
tellectual and moral force which is felt through- 
out contemporary thought and literature, and uni- 
versally acknowledged. 

The actual life of none of “ PLUTARCH’s men” 
could have been more truly simple and ideal than 
that of the famous citizen of Concord. Indeed, 
poth he and his Cambridge neighbor, Mr. Lone- 
yELLOW, Who are men of different tastes and tem- 

eraments, are totally devoid of all those affec- 
tations and foibles which mar the impression of 
so many of their contemporaries in fame and 
enius. Purity, sincerity, elevation, simplicity, 
these are the qualities that are identical with the 


lawy 


‘name of Emerson. Great powers greatly direct- 


ed, the noblest influence,.a life absolutely free 
from selfishness, a character moulded of heroism 
and tenderness, so that his own lines unconscious- 
ly describe his own lofty life and light-giving 

Oh, tenderly the haughty day 

Fills his blue urn with fire”— 
these are the crown of the great man who has 
just passed his seventy-seventh birthday. 


WILKIE COLLINS ON INTERNA- 
TIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


WHen it was announced that Mr. 
LINS was about to contribute to an American 
magazine an article on International Copyright, 
the public hoped for something striking and origi- 
nal on the subject. His performance has not 
justified the expectation. The distinguished nov- 
clist has thrown no new light on the question. 
Hlis paper in the International Review for June is 
nothing but a vigorous echo of the well-known 
British whoop against American “ pirates” ; and, 
curiously enough, while he asserts that American 
publishers have nothing to do with the question, 
he presents himself as the champion of the trade 
interests of British publishers. 

Mr. Co.iiys states his view of the object to be 
attained by “the thing called International Copy- 
right” as follows: It “is to give me by law (on 
conditions with which it is reasonably possible 
for me to comply) the same right of control over 
my property in my book in a foreign country 
which the law gives me in my own country.” 
This is precisely what American publishers pro- 
pose to do. On complying with certain condi- 
tions, Mr. CoLLins, should the American proposi- 
tions become law, could control his literary prop- 
erty in this country precisely as he does in his 
own. But, not satisfied with this, he claims the 
right to make this country a free market for 
books manufactured in England. This is con- 
founding authors’ rights with trade interests ; and 


to this American publishers naturally and rightly . 
‘demur, The terms they offer are reciprocally fair 


and advantageous. They propose to treat directly 
with foreign authors, and to secure for them the 


same protection which is now accorded to native » 


authors, on certain conditlous, “with which it is 
reasonably possible” for them to comply. But 
the British publisher, who, to use Mr. CoLitns’s 
own words, applied to the American publisher, 
“has actually persuaded himself that his individ- 
ual trade interests form an integral part of the 
question of International Copyright,’’ demands ad- 
mission for his manufactured wares on the same 
basis. Mr. Cotirns asserts that. British publish- 
ers “have no idea of intruding their trade inter- 
ests into a great question of national justice.” 
But this is precisely what they are doing. Were 
their opposition withdrawn, the way for Interna- 
tional Copyright would be clear. It is their dog- 
in-the-manger attitude that keeps British authors 
- enjoying the full benefits of American copy- 
right, 

Mr. Cottiys writes like a man with a grievance. 
“T have lost,” he says, “‘some thousands of pounds 
by American pirates.” Let us look into this. 
Since Mr. Cottins became known as an author 
he has received from Harper & Brotuers (as 
their books show) over thirty thousand dollars 
for advance sheets and in royalties. This does 
not include the payments for Armadale, which 
was purchased from the proprietors of Cornhill. 
But, says Mr. CoL.ins, there were unauthorized 
cheap editions, for which I never received a cent. 
Well, if the publishers of these cheap unauthor- 
ized editions had been obliged to pay him a roy- 
alty, they would not have gone into the business ; 
so that Mr. Cottixs after all laments an imagi- 
nary loss, The American publishers propose a 
practical remedy for all his real or supposed 
wrongs. Let him join hands with his Ameri- 
can friends, and let British publishers keep their 
trade interests out of the question, and Mr. Cot- 
LINS May soon have abundant reason to congratu- 
late himself on the establishment of the “ thing 
called International Copyright.” 


THE CANNON AT COLUMBIA 
COLLEGE, 


Jupce Tompkins Westervett, of Richmond 
County, New York, sends us an interesting note 
suggested by Mr. Eugene Lawrence’s recent ar- 
ticle, “A Night in New York: 1775,” describing 


the exploit of Hamaron and his friends in taking | 


the British guns from the Battery. Mr. Law- 
RENCE says that the young men buried the guns 
in the green of Columbia, then King’s, College, 
Where they remained in, safety until the end of 
the war, when they were set up before the gate 
of the college. Judge WESTERVELT supplements 
the story as follows: 

“In some way the place of concealment of the 
guns, which, during the Revolutionary war, and 
Sy occupation of New York by the British, was 
: Course kept secret, escaped memory or notice 
'y those cognizant of it after the war was over, 
and was not discovered until the year 1845 or 


1846. I was at that time a student in Columbia 
College, and have personal knowledge of the facts. 

“At the time mentioned—I am not sure about 
the year, but as my college term was 1843 to 
1847, it was during those years—the college leased 
to Mr. Joun Stevens a lot on the corner of College 
Place and Murray Street—not Warren Street— 
and he proceeded to build there a very fine house. 
In digging the cellar the guns were unearthed, 
and soon discovered to be the British guns buried 
there about seventy years before. The college 
boys dragged them in triumph through Murray 
and Church streets to the gate of the campus on 
Church Street, opposite the end of Park Place, 
which then extended only to Church Street, and 
there they were set up. I believe they were taken 
to the present college site when the old building 
was abandoned and the street cut through the 
campus,” 


BRET HARTE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY DINNER. 


& 

THERE has been some unfavorable comment 
upon Mr. Bret Harte’s speech at the Royal Acad- 
emy dinner in London, and it was undoubtedly 
unfortunate. But the original misfortune is re- 
quiring men who are not speakers to speak. Pub- 
lic speaking, and especially “ after-dinner orato- 
ry,” is no more to be expected of every man than 
neat painting or good singing. Mr. Harte is not 
an orator, and. would much prefer to say nothing 
in public, and it is a pity that if the Royal Acad- 
emy wished to honor American literature in his 
person, it should not have done so without com- 
pelling him to make a speech. It is, however, 
inevitable, and Mr. Harte was forced to do what 
even the shy and shrinking HawrHorne could 
not escape. 

If he must make a speech, however, it is a 
pity that, speaking as an American author in 
England, Mr. Harte should not have recalled Syp- 
NEY SmitH’s question, “ Who reads an American 
book ?”’ and have gracefully and pleasantly turn- 
ed the tables upon the table at which he was sit- 
ting. It was hardly a graceful turn, however, 
to say that he comes from a country which reads 
more English books and pays less for them than 
any other country, and which has four readers 
of Tennyson to one of LoncreLtow. That may 
be all true. But it was not the time or the place, 
and he, especially, was not the man, to say it. 
Even an excess of patriotism is forgiven to a 
nan in a foreign country, and, upon the very 
tonic that he chose to touch, the actual situation 
offered Mr. Harte an excellent opportunity to 
show our friendly literary disposition. For it is 
the American publishing interest which has pro- 
posed a principle of common understanding which 
the authors of the very English books that we 
read so cheaply have warmly acknowledged and 
approved. 

As Mr. Harte is known as a humorist, it was 
also hardly gracious to assume that what is call- 
ed “ American humor” exhausts our Htergtere. 
HawrsorneE and Emerson, Motiey and Bancrors, 
Bryant and are considerable names 
in American literature, but. none of them could 
be distinctively described as humorists, although 
Mr. Cuar_es G. Browne may be. But, as we be- 
gan by saying, Mr. Harte was in a false position 
as a dinner orator; and although Truthful James 
would wish, of course, to have nothing but the 
truth spoken of him, we shall all remember grate- 
fully the good “ Luck of Roaring Camp,” and not 
the ill luck of the Royal Academy. 


SAVING NIAGARA, 


Nracara is not for New York, but for the 
world, and it is not surprising that the recent 
special report of the Commissioners of the State 
Survey in regard to the proper preservation of 
the neighborhood af the cataract should have 
excited universal interest and attention. Lord 
Durrerin, before leaving Canada, suggested that 
the United States and the Dominion of Canada 
should secure and hold the land adjacent to Ni- 
agara; and Governor Rosrnson, although a disci- 
ple of the school of the most limited function of 
government, appealed to the Legislature of 1879 
to see what could be properly done by the State 
for the rescue of Niagara from degrading and 
ridiculous associations. 

The Legislature directed the Commissioners of 
the State Survey to consider the subject, and they, 
with great alacrity, instructed Mr. James T. Garp- 
NER, Director of the State Survey, to examine the 
land in question, and report upon proper action 
to be taken, and they associated with him Mr. 
Freperick Law O_mstep. Meanwhile a petition, 
signed by most eminent names both in England 
and America, urging legislative action, has been 


presented to the Governor of New York and to_ 


the Governor-General of Canada, and comprehen- 
sive and admirable reports by the Commissioners 
and by the Director, with notes by Mr. Oxmstep, 
have been prepared, and submitted to the Legis- 
lature, and the Legislature of Ontario has already 


taken preliminary action. 


The proposed plan is briefly the reservation of 
a strip of land upon both sides of the river and 
cataract, with the possession of Goat Island and 
the other islands; the removal of all unsightly 
buildings and objects; and the proper planting 
of trees, so as to seclude the Rapids and the Falls, 
and to make a rural park along the banks. Both 
the «sthetic and the economical arguments are 
clearly and forcibly stated in the reports. As a 
unique spectacle of sublimity and beauty, the 
great natural object of universal renewn in the 
country, the security of its free enjoyment is a 
plain duty, and for every consideration. It is, 
however, rapidly losing its character and charm 
by mean and unfitting objects surrounding it, and 
these doubtless will be multiplied and increased, 
until it will be overlaid like the precious picture 
of a saint by the likeness of a harlequin. To pre- 


vent this desecration and this signal disgrace of 
the State, and to preserve the mingled grandeur 
and the loveliness of Niagara unimpaired, is the 
object of the Commissioners, and: the favorable 
action of the State will be most heartily sustain- 
ed and approved. 


ABOUT THE PRESS. 


A CORRESPONDENT asks whether it is not true 
that the first duty of a great journal is faithful- 
ly to reflect the existing state of public opinion. 
That is undoubtedly a very necessary part of the 
function of a newspaper. It must hold the mir- 
ror up to nature, and to do that it must reflect 
the condition of public opinion. But that is only 
‘a part of its function. We should say that the 
first duty of a great journal editorially is to mould 
public opinion, not merely to echo it. The press 
is an educator, not merely by showing what it 
supposes people generally to think upon a great 
public questién, but also by presenting the rea- 
sons why one opinion rather than another is 
sound and wise and patriotic. 

Thatris the only way in which the independence 
of the press can be preserved. It is true that in 
a certain sense what is called leading is only sa- 
gacious following. A shrewd man sees the drift 


‘of public opinion, and merely anticipates it. But 


it is a part of this very shrewdness that it: justly 
estimates the popular force of certain principles, 
and therefore perceives that the apparent current 
is not the real channel. Besides, to reflect ex- 


isting opinion faithfully is merely to guess, and _ 


the value of guessing depends upon the sagacity 
of the guesser. 

The independence of a great journal consists 
in giving the news “uncooked,” so that every 
reader can judge of its significance for himself, 
and then in such comments as the journal thinks 
the public welfare to demand. If it is subject to 
a party control, or subordinates its views to what 
it supposes to be the views of the majority of its 
readers, it is equally far from independent. Of 
course if it has no views, and is anxious to re- 
peat only what is generally said, it is not a great 
journal in the sense of an independent power in 
public affairs, and it must guess as well as it can. 
If a journal discusses public questions, although 
it may try to say only what it thinks is the gen- 
eral opinion, it will inevitably promote and 
strengthen that opinion, and so cease merely to 
reflect it. A paper can reflect public opinion 
only by publishing news, and not editorials. _ An 
editor’s statement of his guess is not public opin- 
ion, it is merely his assertion of what he believes 
it to be. 


PERSONAL. 


Lapy SEBRIGHT, whose English residence was 
a favorite resort for fashionable lovers of high 
play, is said to be wandering in the Syrian des- 
erts around the ruins of Palmyra, far from the 
Court of Queen’s Bench and the extraordinary 
intricacies of the LamBri-LABOUCHERE case. 
anemios say use of his 
tack ppon LAMBRI prod from iose 
temper consequent on a loss of money at her 
ladyship’s house. 

—Apropos of the fovegeten, our readers will 
be interested in the following portion of the 

ublished testimony of LAMBRI, who sued Mr. 
Lanecceens. of Truth, for a libel, and who lost 
his suit: ‘I met. Mr. LABOUCHERE at Lady SE- 
BRIGHT’S. I remained there until seven o’clock 
in the morning. I lost money there at play, 
£1000, which I paid to Lady Sesrieut in-French 
bank-notes. I paid the-money two or three 
days after. I lost £500 on the first evening; and 
£500 the next evening. The ladies and another 
gentleman left at seven o’clock. Mr. Lasou- 
CHERE remained with Lady Sesrient. Her 
ladyship applied to me for the money by letter. 
Two other ladies played; one was Mrs. LaBovu- 
CHERE, who was introduced to me.”’ | 

—A cable dispatch to the New York Herald 
says that CARLYLE is reported to be rapidly fail- 
ing. He can not now holda cup without spilling 
its contents. The venerable philosopher is re- 
signed at the prospect of death, fearing to sur- 
vive his intellectual faculties. 

—George Eliot’s marriage, which, after sundry 
denials and counter-denials, seems to be an eés- 
tablished fact, continues to excite comment in 
England. Thebridegroom, JOHN WALTER CROSS, 
is considerably younger than the gifted woman 
whom he has taken to wife. 

—The Hon. 8. WILLIAMS, for thirty 


‘years past treasurer.of Hamilton College, at Clin- 


ton, New York, died at that place on the 20th 
of May.. He was a man of great ability and local 
ifmportance. 

writer in the Boston Traveller thus describes 
the way in which ALDRICH composed Majorie 
Daw, one of the best of his stories: ‘‘ It was writ- 
ten at Elmwood, the residence of Mr. LOWELL. 
At one end of the study was a writing-desk, and 
at the other a chair, with writing-table attached ; 
Mr. ALDRICH wrote the story sitting alternately 
in these two places. Only in this way, he says, 
was it possible to keep the character and style 
of the letters so sharply distinct. Mr. ALDRICH 

ays great attention to the finish of his writings. 
Bers story is practically written three times. 
First a rough draft is made, then each chapter is 
worked out separately, and finally, after careful 
correction, the manuscript is written off for the 
press. This method of composition is identical 
with that pursued by the French novelist AL- 
PHONSE DAUDET.”’ 

—It is understood that the vice-regal party, 
accompanied by Prince LEOPOLD, will visit Ot- 
tawa in June, before leaving on their fishing 
expedition... 

—Baron Gustav HEINE, the poet’s brother, 


‘sends a letter to the Vienna Fremden-Blatt de- 


claring that the poet’s grave-stone on the Par- 
is Montmartre was selected and paid for by 
MATHILDE HEINE, the poet’s widow, who would 
not allow others to provide a monument. The 
poet’s memoirs are in the hands of the same 
brother, and, at the special request of their moth- 
er, Will ‘‘never’’ be published. 


—A distinguished Austrian painter recently - 


exhibited at the Kiinstlerhaus in Vienna a his- 
torical picture in which was geen a very fine 
head of an old man. Shortly afterward a wyste- 


rious personage called on the artist, and desired 
to know the name and address of the model who 
had served him for that splendidly executed 
head. After some explanation the painter gavé 
the desired information, and‘the police forth; 


with proceeded to the lodging of this strikingly 


handsome old man. In his portrait the detect, 
ive had recognized a dangerous criminal who 
had some time before escaped from prison. 
—Mr. ARCHIBALD ForBEs, the well-known 
war correspondent of the London Daily News, 
proposes visiting this country in September 
and intends to give here a new lecture, entitle 
** Royal People I have Met.’’ He has met a good 
many such people in circumstances which are 
historical. 
—Prince Louis Lucien BONAPARTE, in a lettér 
to an English friend, asserts that Cardinal Bo- 
NAPARTE is incontrovertibly the sole and real 
chief of the BONAPARTE family, in the ordiuar7 
sense of this word. Prince NAPOLEON JEROM}: 
and after him his two sons, thanks to NAPOLEO, : 
III., and according to the Constitution ‘of tli’ 
Second was undoubtedly the 
heir ofjthe Emperor, and after his death, and b 
fore his adhesion to the new rule, the chief of 
the imperial dynasty. This fact, however,-can 
by no means entitle him to the qualification of 
chief of the BONAPARTE family. ‘*The Cardi- 
nal,’’ he says, ‘tis the only chief of my family, 
and all its other members can only succeed to 
him in this qualification in the following ‘and 
no other order: t, NAPOLEON, commonly called 
NAPOLEON CHARLES, brother of the Cardinal; 
2, Louis Lucien, the eldest living son of Lu- 
CIEN, brother of NAPOLEON I.; 3, PlERRE Napo- 
LEON, his youngest. brother; 4, JEROME, eldest 


son of JEROME, the youngest brother of Napo- 


LEON I.; 5, JEROME, his son; 6, CHARLES, uncle 
of the last; 7, NAPOLEON JEROME, the only liv- 
ing son of the first JEROME; 8, VicToR, his éld- 
est son; 9, Louis, his youngest son.”? Thre Bona- 
PARTES marked 4, 5, and 6 have been recognized 
as.such by NAPOLEON III. 

—M. RENAN has delivered in St. George’s Hall, 
London, four lectures ‘‘On the Influence of 
Rome on the Development’ of the Christian Re- 
ligion.”” The attendance was very numerous, 


partly, no doubt, because the lecture being de- . 


livered under the terms of the HIBBEKT bequest, 
there was nothing to pay; principally because 
the lecturer is known to be one of the most 
learned men, one of the mdst acute thinkers, 
and one of the most brilliant writers of modern 
France. 

—Mr. Wuymper, who was, we believe, the 
first climber to overcome the difficulties of the 
Matterhorn, writes from Quito that he has “ pol-. 
ished off’? Chimborazo, Chorazon, Sincholagna, 
and Antisana, and that he has passed twenty-six 
consecutive hours at the top of Cotopaxi, at 
least 19,500 feet above the level of the sea. Of 
these ascents, Antisana, says Mr. WoyMPER, is 
the most difficult, and *‘ few more difficult as- 
cents have ever been made.’’ He has become 
accustomed, he declares, to the rarefaction of 
the air at 19,000 feet, and can be quite gay and 
lively in it. At first he was utterly prostrated 
by it, but habit has changed all that. It is sug- 
gested that Alpine climbers might prepare them- 
selves for exertion in rarefied air by spending 
an hour or two from time to time in a partially 
exhausted receiver. 

—The Emperor of Japan is a slender man, of. 


beight, with an olive complexion, smail 


ianey. He is the representative oF OF, 
progress and civilization, and is a person of 
strong and determined character. ai: 
—Mr. TENNYSON has consented to be nomi- 
nated to the position of Lord Rector of Glasgow 
University only on condition that he is not to 
be considered a candidate of either political 
party, and that, if elected, he is not to be ex- 
ected to appear in Glasgow for. installation. 
Rome years ago he refused to be nominated by 
the Liberals; now he has refused to be nomina- 
ted by the Conservatives, as a party candidate. 
He thus takes his stand on purely. literary 


grounds, though it is understood that his sup- | 


porters, both Conservatives and Liberals, call 
him a“ constitutionalist.” | 
—Mr. WHISTLER, Our American artist, who by 
his wit as well as his pen has won much fanie in 
London, went recently into a London hat store to 
get his hat blocked. While waiting he took a 


chair by the corner of the counter—of course. 


withgut his hat—and looked very much at home. 
While the clerk was still absent at the other end 
of the shop, a well-known social notability, who 
prided himself on the perfection of his costame, 
entered, and-taking WaHIsTrleR for the hatter, at 
once addressed him, testily, ‘‘ 1 say, this hat you 
sold me the other day won’t do, ou must take 
itback. It’stootight; it’s too small; itdoesn’t 
fit ne well in any way.”’ WHISTLER, looking up 
at him very carefully through his eyeglass; here 
replied, ‘‘ As for that, no more does your coat !”” 
The angry swell not merely subsided—he was 
demolished. 

—The Whitehall Review says of the Duke of 
Hamilton: ‘‘No man for years past has left a 
reputation for greater eccentricity at Oxford 
than his Grace. The following anecdote, how- 
ever, will prove that the frolics were none of 
them malicious, but merely the results of the 
hot blood of youth. Qne evening the duke went 


to STANDEN’S and bought tlre best hat he could ” 


find. Ornamented with this brand-new head- 
covering, he lounged into a grocer’s shop at St. 
Aldate’s, and quietly remarked to the astonished 
assistant, ‘I want some treacle—about a big jug- 
ful—and I will take it with me.’ ‘The man, ree- 
ognizing his customer, and remembering the 
well-known eccentricity of the duke, contented 
himself with asking, ‘Does your Grace want it 
in a pitcher? ‘No,’ replied the duke, careless- 
ly; ‘I don’t care to be seen walking about with 
a pitcher; put it in my hat;’ and with this he 
laid his new purchase on the counter. The man 


gravely filled the Lincoln & Bennet with } eae . 


cle, and when it was nearly brimful, the duke 
told him to stop. ‘How much do I owe you” 
inquired the premier duke of Scotland. The 
man mentioned the price; the duke threw a five- 
pound note on the table,‘and as the shop-inan 
was stooping over the drawer looking for change, 
clapped the hat, treacle and all, on the man’s 
lread, and left the shop with his boon. eompan- 
ions, who all heartily enjoyed the joke, and 
thought the mdn well paid for his discomfiture 
and temporary annoyance by the present of. a 
new hat, only partially damaged, and a fiver. If 


the shop-keepers of Oxford are to-day as they | 


were then, I think many would willingly under- 
go asimilar ordeal for the sake of a like reward.’’ 
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“THE THREE (SCAPE-) GRACES.” 


ENGRAVED By SMITHWICK AND FRENCH FROM A Picture sy J. G. Brown. 


IN THE AMERICAN ART GaLLery, New York. 
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JOUN G. sy Rookwoon. 


JOHN G. BROWN. 
I, 


Askep once for the history of his picture of the “‘ Three (Seape-) 
Graces,” which in every respect is a characteristic example of his 
work, Mr. J. G. Brown said: “ The subject suggested itself to me 
as one entirely opposite to the Three Graces of tradition and the 
popular fancy, and I thought I would paint it. So I watched my 
opportunity for the boys—boys that would be as different as pos- 
sible from the Three Graces—as directly antipodal as I could find. 
Broadway is my field; in Broadway, especially around the Fifth 
Avenue and St. James hotels, are fine specimens of street Arabs 
selling the evening newspapers, and making a cent on every two- 
cent copy. When I see a boy I know, but not the boy I want for 
the specific purpose in hand, I get him to bring the one I desire. 


Ife wilt fetch half a dozen of them to my studio, I selecting there 


the one or ones that are the most distinct types. Then, when the 
rest have gone, I begin to pose the models, getting them to act the 
part allotted to them as well as they know how; and if the artist 
can’t act the part for them, they will never do it. If the model 
could be caught .in the act of doing unconsciously what you want 
him to do, that, of course, would be just right and the best; but 
you are not apt to catch him/at it in your studio, and where nature 
fails, art must step in and make up the deficiency. Of course it is 
hard for an untrained street Arab to take a pose and hold it. If 
I am painting a shirt sleeve, he must not move till I have finished 
it, under penalty of being scolded ; for he can not retake a position 


exactly—the folds of the sleeve would be in different places the. 


next time. H 1 begin to paint an arm, I finish it before the model 


rests. The heads in this picture 
were painted directly from the 
models, each head from the mod- 
el at one sitting. It is no help 
to me to have another sitting if 
I have succeeded moderately 
well the first time. If I have 
not so succeeded, I rub it out, 
and begin over again. Sowith [Ss 

respect to the draperies; when SS 
they are once painted, I don’t : 
touch them in again, unless they 
are failures. But the difficulty 
with a gamin is to. get him to 
give you the expression you 
want. He can’t laugh, for in- 
stance, unless you give him 
something to laugh at. He 
won’t keep a smile on his face 
for more than a few seconds, 
after which it bécomes a gri- 
mace, and you must stop work 
until you can make him smile 
again—until you can do some- 
thing ridiculous that will pro- 
duce a laugh in a child. This 
process must be repeated mahy 
times, for to paint a smile is one 
of the difficulties of figure-paint- 
ing—a successful smile, I mean ; 
a smile that will make the spec- 
tator smile. For the ‘Three 
(Seape-) Graces’ I required three 
or four sittings from each boy. 
When I first started the picture, 
I had the three boys together, 
and sketched them in on the 
eanvas with charcoal. After- 
ward, when painting the parts 
where the boys touch each oth- 
er, I had them together again: 
for example, where their arms 
lock, or where there is any other 
point of contact.” 


IT. 
“ My point is this, that a man’s 

system of education must be wrong when, while 

painting an American boy, he gives you a Munich or a Paris boy 
—when he does not represent the boy that you see on our streets. 
Many young painters, after a course of study abroad, reproduce 
the atmosphere of the ateliers where they have studied, whenever 
they attempt to represent our American landscapes or our Amer- 
ican people. I can’t understand this. I can’t understand why 
their so-called American scenes do not look American. In drawing 
a tree, for instance, they use those peculiar conventional curves for 
branches and twigs that are characteristic of trees painted in Ger- 
many, whereas Duranp, W. T. Ricnarps, McENTEE, or WHITTREDGE 
paints trees that we recognize at once as trees that we have seen 
in this country—trees that we know where to find and where they 
were found. But these foreign-bred young artists don’t get our 
trees when they go out to paint them; don’t get scores of charac- 
teristic features tha every onewho has studied American trees 
knows that Americatrtrees pessess:. Why.is this? Do you un- 
derstand it? All thege‘men F¢onsider to be excellent technicians 
—full of talent; having great command of brush. The fault I 
find is that they do not keep up the promise of the works which 
they sent over to us from Europe, or which they brought over with 
them on their return. I don’t mean to be unkind, or savage, or 
unappreciative, but I think that if the same men had gone to work 
here, and kept as steadily at work here as they did in Europe, they 
would do better work now. We are all disappointed in the work 
they have done since their return. With*few exceptions, this dis- 
appointment is universal. I know one or two of these painters 
who are exceptions, but only one or two, and these have been real- 
ly industrious since they came back. The rest have not been do- 


GENERAL LONGSTREET, MINISTER TO TURKFEY. 
Puotograruep By W. W. Pace 375.) 


ing very much, or we shoud have heard from thein at the regular 
exhibitions, where they aré welcome.” 


Til. 


“They are not refused at the National Academy.- They have 
complained of illiberality, but they are the ones whe are illiberal. 
The Society of American Artists is the most illiberal opganizetion 
in this country. Ever since these young men came baek from 
Europe, and even while they were in Europe, their pictures haye 
received as good places in the Academy exliibitions as the pie- 
tures of the Academicians themselves—sometimes better places. 
The National Academy of Design is the most liberal institution in 
the country. But the American public demand finished work from 
American artists; they accept unfinished work only from foreign 
artists of established reputations, and when this werk is in accond- 
ance with these artists’ respective styles. The crities spoke in 
praise of my sketches when the latter were on exhibition, but’ I 
fiave yet to receive a Céfmmission to- paint a picture from one of 
those sketches. This proves to me that Americans want finished 
work ; and I am glad that they do, for it is much easier to make a 
sketch than to complete it. To begin to complete is where the 
trouble begins. I have so much faith in American talent that I 
believe that the greatest talent among our young men to-day is | 
with those who have never been abroad. And I can bear this 
statement out by taking you to the exhibitions.” 

“ Then you think that young American painters should not study - 
in Europe | 

“No,” replied Mr. Brown, “not that; but I think that they 
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ought not to go until they have ‘developed an in- 
dividuality of their own. As it is, they talk more 
about the man who taught them than about na- 
ture. Now a teacher should teach a pupil the 
principles of art—to see and reverence God’s 
works—and not his own style of painting. That’s 
the point I make. That’s what he ought to do. 
In that case every pupil would paint according 
to the bent of his inclination, and his art would 
be much healthier than when impressed by Ma- 
prazo or any other man. If he does not receive 
impressions from nature, what impression can 
he make upon the public? My idea is that if 
we didn’t have any Academies at all, but could 
take our young men right out doors, the result 
would be better. A man laboring over the an- 
tique all his best days is as badly off as when 
copying in the Louvre. The New York Mu- 
nich men have ca good, undoubtedly: they 
have stirred us up. e is a very poor artist who, 
when seeing good work that is different from his 


- own, does not learn something from it. The deal- 


ers, too, have done good in bringing over fine pic- 
tures and selling them at high prices. They fa- 
miliarize the people with high prices, so that if 
we do good work, we can get high prices also; 
and if we don’t do good work, why; we ought not 
to sell. -I hope to see the time when the dealers 
will have the matter of selling pictures entirely 
in their hands. It is getting to be so now. They 
are willing to take ail works that are salable; 
and, this keeps the artists from losing valuable 
time, and enables them to prosecute their profes- 
sion without interruption. I am a strong advo- 
cate of art dealers. I think they have made very 
many of the big men abroad. At any rate, they 
have held them up so that these men could go on 
painting. In the long-run they raise an artist’s 
prices.. If they are hostile to American art, as is 
sometimes asserted, it is only because they have 
not been able to make any money out of it. A 
good many American artists have refused to sell 


’ to dealers. But show a dealer that he can make 


a fair percentage on the sale of a picture, and I 
don’t know one who won’t take it—with one or 
two exceptions. The dealers have made Amer- 
‘jean art unfashionable because they could not 
-make any money out of it. But it should be so 
that they can make something out of it. I think 
we are in a fair way to make it so at the present 
time.” 
IV. 
“A man who paints the scenes that I do is 
“sometimes called commonplace, because his sub- 
jects are local and contemporaneous. HaypDENn 
had exactly the same idea in his day; he laughed 
at Witkik’s art, and for the same reason. But 
the difference in the success of the two to-day is 
80 conspicuous that you don’t need even to speak 
of it. ‘There is nothing classic in WILKIE,’ 
thought HaypEen; yet to-day subjects 
are history, the costumes, the customs, the furni- 
ture of the Scottish peasantry—all truly repre- 
sented, and all picturesque. To-day the material 
around our American painters is just as beauti- 
ful and just as picturesque—if there is a WILKIE 
to use it. The lack is simply the artist to avail 
himself of it. Yet Witxie sold his ‘ Blind Fid- 


_ dier’ for only £15; it was a local and contempo- 


raneous subject’; it was a direct impression from 
the nature that was about him. ‘Cahpital prac- 
tice,’ he exclaimed to Haypen, when the latter 
saw him painting his own hands from the look- 
in¢-glass. But when WILKE, in later life, ceased 
to get his inspiration from nature, and went. to 
other men’s pictures for it, his works were fail- 
ures, and are now forgotten—a universal conse- 
quence. I think his ‘ Blindman’s-Buff’ is the 
most perfectly composed picture: I ever saw. 
KNavs is an exception to the rule: he is a local 
painter, yet one of the most successful in the 
world, not having had to wait for posthumous 
recognition. But his skill is so consummate that 
it overwhelms every one. We can’t all have such 
skill; there is only one Knavs in the world—only 
one or two of them.” { 

Joun G. Brown was born in the county of Dur- 
ham, in the north of England, on the 11th of No- 
vember, 1831—and he is an American of the 
Americans. His father, a lawyer, shared to the 
fuliest extent the respectable prejudice against 
artas a profession, and seeing that his son’s tastes 
were fixed, and his preferences inalienable, ap- 
prenticed him to the proprietor of some glass- 
works, In those days parental authority sat less 
lightly than in these, and Brown was ‘compelled 
to serve in the hateful bondage till his twenty- 
first year, getting some compensation, however, 
even in so distressful a condition, by attending 
the art schools of Newcastle-upon-Tyne in the 
evenings, and by pushing himself to the first 
places in the classes. His “ boss” at the glass- 
works having treated him roughly, the young man 
received thereby another impulse artward; he 
went to Edinburgh, joined the Royal Academy’s 
class in-the antique, which was taught by Pro- 
fessor Ropert Scorr Lanper, and the same sea- 
son took a prize of £3. The professor was at- 
tracted by his brilliant young pupil from the 
glass-works, and was minded to take him into his 
studio—an offer that almost dazed the youth, 
but that could not be accepted, because Brown 
had a’mother and some brothers rs de- 
pendent upon him, and claiming m 8 time 
daily. #He left Edinburgh, went to don, and 
started for himself. But the region was inhos- 
pitable. 

A turning-point in his life was soon to be reach- 
ed. Harry Roussexz was then singing in London 
his popular emigrant songs, such as “Far, far 
actoss the sea,” and ““A life on the ocean wave,” 
which were received with extraordinary enthu- 
siasm by overflowing houses. To the young paint- 
er, who bore the burden of many cares beneath 
the sombre skies of the foggy city, and found no 
cheering hand to lift or lighten it, these buoyant 
glees came most opportuncly and serviceably. He 
asked himself if there might not be a fortune 


, to meet the artists of New York. The invitation 


‘success in the Old World has been extremely ro- 


for him also far across the sea, and almost with- 
out waiting for a reply, took passage for New 
York. Nobody welcomed him on his arrival, and 
he knew of nobody who would buy his pictures. 
He proceeded to the Brooklyn glass-works, and 
found occupation there. In two years he had 
married the daughter of the proprietor of the es- 
tablishment. Meanwhile a regular attendance at 
the school of the New York Academy of Design 
—then in Thirteenth Street, near Broadway, un- 
der the charge of Professor Tuomas CUMMINGS, 
“as nice an old fellow as ever lived”—had given 
him an increased preparation for artist life. Pro- 
fessor CumMINGS, it may be observed, still lives, at 
a ripe, honored, and beloved old age. Brown’s 
marriage ended his career in the glass-works. 
Thenceforward he was exclusively a painter. At 
the corner of Atlantic and Clinton Streets, Brook- 
lyn, over the savings-bank, he took a studio, and 
began “to paint portraits for anything I could 
get.” The first year the receipts were precisely 
nothing at all, and they continued so until he 
painted to order the portrait of Mr. Joun L. Gu- 
LiLtanp—“ God bless him!’ exclaims Mr. Brown 
at the mention of his name—and exhibited it in 
the window of the store of Mr. Kipper, a frame- 
maker in Atlantic Street, where it immediately 
attracted attention, elicited praise, and became 
the forerunner of several orders. From that time 
to this Mr. Brown has always had buyers enough 
to keep his studio well emptied of pictures. To- 
day it contains not a single finished canvas. Hard 
times, dull times, bad times, he knows nothing of 
except by hearsay. Instead of going after the 
dealers for assistance, the dealers are going after 
him for the same purpose. He has no sooner 
completed a canvas than it is in other hands, 
leaving a generous check behind. His “ Three 
(Scape-) Graces” was painted for the Artists’ Fund 


Exhibition of 1880, and could have been sold three — 
or four times at his own price while waiting for 


the advent of that event. The panic of 1857 
swept across the studios ; nobody wanted portraits 
any more. Brown took the animal by the horns, 
and soon was selling his groups of little children 
for $30, $20, and $15, which Mr. 8S. P. Avery, 
then living on Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, was 
among the first to buy, and on the strength of 
which he one evening invited Brown to his house 


was accepted, and the relations thus begun with 
his brothers of the profession have continued ever 
since with increasing cordiality. 


VL 


Grorce H. Bovcnron was going to Europe in 
June, 1860, for a few months’ study, and Brown 
arranged to take his studio in the Tenth Street 
Building, New York city, until his return. Boucn- 
TON has not come back yet, and Brown is still 
holding the fort that he began to hold twenty 
years ago. The fact is that BouGurton, while on 
the way home from France, where he had been 
studying, was detained in London by orders for 
pictures. When these orders were filled others 
came, and he has not had spare time enough to 
Me to the shipping office and engage his passage. 

he appreciation which American painters some- 
times fail to find in New York has in more cases 
than one been lavished upon them in London, 
and Mr. Brown is of the opinion that at least sev- 
eral of our brilliant New York artists—men like 
McEnTEE and WHITTREDGE and WinsLow Homer 
—would live to much greater profit were they on 
the other side of the water, garnering even great 
abundance of fame and money. It certainly can 
not be doubted that Mr. Bovauton’s luminous 


mantic and fascinating, nor that, had his pictures 
been painted in this country, their sales would 
scarcely have been so encouraging. Still less can 
it be doubted that a debarkation of our chief 
painters for the other side of the Atlantic might 
be on a flood tide that would bear them to for- 
tune, if there were not too many of them. For- 
eign recognition of the merits even of art-work 
done in America is usually much more hearty and 
prolonged than home recognition of them. Na- | 
tive books and pictures which received faint 
praise, if any at all, in the United States, have 
sent back laurels to their authors from the shores 
of England. Mr. Brown, however, as we have 
already pointed out, has been extraordinarily for- 
tunate. “TI feel,” he says, “that I owe a great 
deal to New York and to the American people 
for the kind manner in which they have received 
what I have done.” In 1863 he was elected an 
Academician, and the fellowship thereby institu- 
ted has had for him a continual charm. KeEnsetr, 
Hart, Casitear, Brerstaprt, and SuypaM 
bought his pictures—the solidest and most ster- 
ling of all tokens of fraternal professional esteem. 
“These artists,” he once exclaimed, “ didn’t help 
me along, but they pushed me along.” Moreover, 
it was then fashionable to buy American paint- 
ings. Hundreds of gentlemen were getting to- 
gether little collections of such works, and the 
studios were frequented by guests in search of 
pictures. American art was highly thought of in 
those days, and American artists had not half the 
trouble in making a living that they now have, 
though their productions were very much less 
meritorious artistically. But all this has passed 
away like a pleasant dream. Nobody visits the 
studios nowadays but the dealers. One of the 
principal artists in this city has in consequence 
abandoned his studio in the Tenth Street Build- 
ing, and disappeared into private quarters, whence 
he will send his pictures to the public galleries 
a8 soon as completed. 

If Mr. Brown has been appreciated in this 
country, he has been, perhaps, even more go in 
England and in France. Some of the leading 
foreign critics have written of his works in terms 
most flattering. In a recent number of the Jn- 
ternational Review, Mr. Gitpert HAMERTON 
said, concerning the “ Passing Show” (a row of 
street Arabs on the sidewalk looking at Barnum’s 


Brown, laughed heartily himse 
a moment both the cares and the vanities of life.” 


des Deux Mondes. “ Let us also single out,” he 
wrote, “a little masterpiece of Mr. Brown’s, call- 
ed the ‘Passing Show.’ Five mischievous street 
urchins, arranged in a line on the pavement, and 
very ragged, are watching the clowns pass by on 
horseback. These five figures are excellent, full 


Yankee laugh which seems to say, ‘You amuse 
me, but don’t suppose that you astonish me.’” 
Once more, the London Atheneum, on the 18th 
of May, 1878, observed: “ Another instance of 
an opposite kind is Mr. Brown’s little picture of 
. five street Arabs, in which we find no hint of 
foreign imitation [the Atheneum had been com- 
plaining that the inspiration of most of the paint- 
ings that represented the United States in the 
Fine Arts Department of the Paris Exhibition 
was not native to the soil, but an echo of French 
or German masters]. The work may be said to 
“be in many respects inartistic, yet the imps look 
full of life andfun. The painter has set himself 
to portray a bit of genuine nature in a careful, 
natural manner, and he has succeeded in calling 
forth corresponding sympathies in the spectator.” 
This painting is in the present exhibition of the 
London Royal Academy. The London 7imes as- 
serts that “‘there is nothing in the exhibition 
better than this unpretending, inconspicuous, 
cabinet picture. The painter is little, if at all, 
inferior to Knavs in penetration of boy nature.” 
These words in themselves are pleasant for an 
artist to hear. They are not less pleasant for 
having been borne to him across three thousand 
miles of unfathomed waters. 


KATIE. 


[THE YOUNG GENTLEMAN FROM TIIE CITY 8PEAKS.] 


Sweet Katie, standing by the gate, 

With downcast eyes and blushes warm; 
The very spirit of the spring 

Is all embodied in your form. 
You tender blossom of a girl, 

With sunshine captive in your hair, 
Did Nature lavish all her wealth 

To make you young and pure and fair? 


I fancy you in satin sheen; 
_I fancy you: in marble halls: 
The proper cage for such a bird 
Has velvet hangings on its walls. 
I fancy that your heart is mine, 
And mine each golden, silky tress; 
And that in mine your hand will lie, 
And answer every soft caress. 


But stop! who’s coming up the hill? 
A bumpkin on his homeward way. 
He drives the plough in yonder field, 
And feeds his pigs at close of day. 
What is that light in Katie’s eyes? 
What has my fancy been about ? 
The dainty lips I dreamed were mine 
Are tendered to a country lout! 


PEG'S PUG. 


Tue father was almost straight-nosed, and the 
baby was undecided, but all the rest of the fam-. 
ily (with the exception of Peg), consisting of the 
mother and three elder daughters, were aquiline. 
Peg, brown-haired, gray-eyed, cherry-mouthed 
Peg, was unmistakably pug. Her nose, I mean, 
of course. Somebody says that lovely eyes are 
as plentiful as blackberries, but a handsome nose 
is rarely met with. And somebody adds—which 
is also my own experience—that when met with 
it usually belongs to an intensely stupid person. 
It seems as though brains never did go hand in 
hand—no, that’won’t do—never did lodge above 
—that’s better—a faultless nose. © 

Peg’s pug was not the puggiest kind of a pug, 
but With the sauciest little tilt to it, enough that 
way to be unable to deny its relations. A third 
or fourth cousin, as it were, of the old original pug. 
“ Follow your nose,” said her oldest sister Au- 
relia to her one day, when the child was asking 
directions to some place.whither she was bound 
on an errand. 0 

“If I do,” said Peg, with a mischievous twinkle 
in her pretty gray eyes, “ you will get no answer 
to your note. I shall go straight to heaven.” 
Mrs. Thrush, Peg’s mother—a tall woman, with 
fair, lustreless hair, rather prominent light blue 
eyes, rosy complexion, wide mouth, and gleaming 
white teeth, in all of which particulars her daugh- 
ters Aurelia, Amanda, and Arabella closely re- 
sembled her—had never ceased to bemoan and 
bewail the fact of Peg’s pug. ‘“‘ Zhat nose,” she 
was wont to say, looking in an aggrieved manner 
at her husband, “‘ never belonged to any of my 
family, Captain Thrush. Some of your ancestors 
must have owned it, and I think they might have 
much better kept it to themselves instead of be- 
queathing it to an unfortunate child of mine.” 
During which remarks, and others of like nature, 
the old captain would retire a moment or two be- 
hind his newspaper or book, and then emerge 
with smiling face to bestow a caress upon the 
brown-haired little girl at his side. 

Poor Peg (I needn’t say poor Peg, however, 
for she had the happiest, sunniest disposition, 
and sweetest nature, and brightest face in all 
Laureltown), on account of her nose—I can see 
no other reason—became the Cinderella of the 
Thrush family. Not that she sat totally neglect- 
ed among the ashes, like the Cinderella of the old 
fairy tale—for she was the darling of her father 
and baby sister—but she fulfilled the duties of 
waiting-maid and seamstress to her elder sisters, 
thankfully accepting their cast-off clothing in re- 
turn for her services (the captain had but a small 


Broadway), which was in the Paris Exhibition of 

1878, ‘Every human being, of whatever nation, 

who came before these laughing boys of Mr. 


and forgot for 


More explicit was M. CHERBULIEZ, in the Revue 


of life and of expression, and on their lips is that - 


most entire charge of the younge 
made her appearance in the 
manner when Miss Aurelia was twenty ad h 
assisted Lucy, the servant-maid, at odd 
and read to her father whenever she gota cliance 

But Peg was happier than either of her hich, 
nosed sisters, after all, with her. father to bless 
and the baby to kiss her; and though she fee : 
times looked at her small red hands with a sigh, 
and mentally compared them with the delicate 
white hands of the other Thrush girls, she never 
thought with anger of the hard work she did in 
order that those other hands might be delicate - 
and white. 

Well, things went on this way—Peo’s <; 
reading, dressing, walking, and 
and croquet, and Peg baking, sewing, Sweeping 
dusting, and taking care of baby Effie and her 
father—until Peg was eighteen, and then arose 
a great commotion in the quiet country place in 
which the Thrushes lived. 

There had always been a dearth, a great dearth 
of men in Laureltown. The fact is, all the boys 
born in that beautiful but very secluded place 
rushed away as soon as they became old enough 
to seek their fortunes in neighboring cities, and 
with the exception of Tamisin Brook, the vest. 
maker, who married Jeremiah Toothaker, the 
blacksmith, there had been no one married in 
Laureltown for the last eight years. No, there 
had not even been an engagement, let alone a 
wedding. Bella Thrush came very near one with 
Dr. Pellet, the homeopathic physician of the 
place, who, having a little money, had settled 
there in hopes of finding a practice—a tall, thin, 
grave, honest man of thirty or thereabouts, who, 
being passionately fond of music, a luxury ex- 
tremely rare in Laureltown, had been caught by 
Bella’s passable rendition of his favorite songs. 

“ How glad I am I told him I'd think it over!” 
said Bella—he had proposed the day before the 
news arrived—“ for now I may be able to do 
much better.” 

“Why, you wouldn’t jilt Dr. Pellet, after trying 
so hard to get him, would you, Bella?” asked 
Peg, with wide-opened eyes. 

“*¢ Jilt,’ indeed !” answered Miss Arabella, with 
sharpness. ‘ Don’t talk about things you don’t 
understand.” 

But the welcome news? Three most eligible 
men, according to the Laureltown standard, were 
coming to spend the summer among the hills and 
valleys of their native place—Captain Sparkman, 
son of Mrs. Sparkman, of the big house; Arthur 
Thorne, artist, brother of the two old maids of 
Honeysuckle Cottage; and David Onion, Esq., 
the wealthy bachelor merchant (woollen goods, I 
think), proprietor of Lilac Villa. Of these gen- 
tlemen, Mr. Onion had been in Europe for three 
years, and before that had never spent more than 
a week or two at a time in Laureltown, Captain 
Sparkman had only paid flying visits to his moth-. 
er and sister for the last ten years, and Arthur 
Thorne had lived in a Southern State ever since 
his nurse carried him away from the old-fashion- 
ed cottage where his sisters still dwelt. Imagine 
the excitement when all three proposed return- 
ing together and staying three months! 

The aquiline sisters for once disgraced their 
noses. They became flurried and restless, and I 
am afraid, on examining their somewhat scanty 
wardrobes, said some naughty, certainly undigni- 
fied, words. And Peg was immediately command- 
ed to leave father, baby, parlor, and kitchen, and 
devote herself entirely to their service. Old silks 
were turned, new morning dresses made, half- 
worn muslins altered and retrimmed, hats bought 
and decorated, and for a week the old captain 
never saw Peg unless he peeped in at the sitting- 
room door, where she sat smothered in dry-goods, 
and wee Effie cried by the hour, and would not be 
comforted, almost breaking the heart of the little 
seamstress ; but until her tasks were completed, 
Peg’s task-mistresses never relaxed their vig!- 
lance a moment. But at last all that cond be 
done was done; and then Bella, the least aquiline 
and youngest of the three, said, with a slight 
twinge of conscience, ‘“‘ Why, Peg has nothing to 
wear.” 

“You may have my white Swiss, Peg,” said 
Arabella, still answering her conscience. “It’s 
torn all across the back breadth; but you can 
darn so nicely, and I never could, and if I could, 
I can’t bear a darned dress, and you don’t care. 
“Thank you,” said Peg, and went away to res- 
cue Effie, who had been tied to the leg of the iron- 
ing table by the old servant-woman to keep her 
out of mischief, and to seek her dear old father, 
who was wandering disconsolately up and down 
the garden. How the dimpled face and the wrin- 
kled face both brigh when their eurly-head- 
ed darling appeared, and what a hugging went on 
for at least ten minutes without intermission, and 
for the next hour with short intermissions! 
They came. The captain, the artist, the mer- 
chant, and the festivities began. The first on 
the list being a croquet party given by Mrs. Spark- 
man in honor of her son a few days after his ar-— 
rival. And the very first guests the old lady had 
the pleasure of greeting were the three elder 
Misses Thrush. 3 

Peg had been invited, for although Mrs. Spark- 
man had only seen her when her sisters had sent 
her to borrow or return a book—the house boast- 
ed a voluminous library—she had taken a great 
fancy to the innocent young face, and had partic- 
ularly requested that Peg should be present. 
But Peg had nothing to wear but her sister 
Bella’s cast-off white dress, and of course 
wouldn’t do for a croquet party. So Cinderella 
looked with wistful eyes, it can not be denied— 
for what young girl delights not in music, 1¢¢- 
cream, and merry company ?—after the 
ing forms of her sisters, arrayed in their dar 
grenadines freshened with knots of blue and lav- 
ender ribbons, with theif, broad-brimmed, quaint- 
looking hats garnished with grasses, em gE 
and daisies, shading their sristocratic noses; 4 


menagerie, which ie supposed to be going along 


income for so large a family), and she took al- 
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‘crimson scarf—one of Aurelia’s gifts—over 
— and knotting it under her chin, she 
took a basket on her arm and went into the back 
garden to pick blackberries for supper. Peg al- 
ways had the berry-picking to do, for the white 
hands could not be stained and thorn-torn, and 
old Lucy had as much as she could accomplish in 
the house. And as she picked the berries she 
sang loud and clear—Peg had a voice like a 
pird’s, full of sweet little trills and shakes— 

love well, my bonnie maid, my bonnie maid,’ 
| cand ta] come, this summer day, to ask if you 
My own Gent wife, my sweet, true wife.’ ‘Perhaps 

I will,’ said she.” 

And stopping suddenly to put a thorn-wounded 
finger in her mouth, became aware of a strange 
face looking down upon her from over the high 
fence—a face with dark brown hair, dark brown 
eyes, and whiskers of the same color. 

“ “T beg pardon—hope I haven’t frightened you,” 
said the voice belonging to this face—“ but may 
I come in and get a drift. *rom the old well I see 


yonder? I have been *laing fast, and am ex- 
ceedingly thirsty.” 
“Certainly,” said Peg}y’h a painful conscious- 


- calico dress and scoop 
‘ame in, hat in hand. 

,’ said Peg, drooping 
endeavor to lengthen 


ness of her extremely sh 
bonnet; and the strange 

“JT will bring you a g 
toward the ground in a v 
the skirt and hide the pr¢@@y ankles. . 

“Oh. no, indeed; this “is famous!” drinking 
from the bucket; and then, as he let it fall again, 
he added, looking. about him with an air of rec- 
ognition, “Captain Thrush’s place, is it not ?” 

“ Yes,” answered Peg. 7 | 

“Ts he at home? How I’d like to see the dear 
old boy! Many a dime he’s given me in days 
gone by. And I will see him, too; though my 

-mother and sister must be calling me all sorts of 
hard names, for they are at this moment giving 
a partyin my honor. I went to the city last even- 
ing, and promised to be back to-day two hours 
ago; but I missed my train, missed the phaeton 
which was to have met me at the station, and 
missed the road.” 

“Then you are Captain Sparkman ?” said Peg, 
who had forgotten the short dress and the scoop 
hat in the delight of hearing the handsome young 
fellow call her father “a dear old boy.” 

“The same, at your service,” said the captain. 
“ And may I have the honor—” 

“Oh, I’m only Peg—I mean Margaret Thrush.” 

“The little curly-headed three-year-old I kissed 
good-by the day I left this place to start upon my 
wild career!” exclaimed the young man. “Is it 
possible? But pray, Miss Margaret, why are you 
not at my party ?” 

And now Peg was in a dilemma. She had nev- 
er told a falsehood in her life, bless her innocent 
young heart! She looked at the captain, and she 
looked down on the ground, and in her confusion 
began hurriedly eating the berries she had gath- 
ered, wishing from the bottom of her heart mean- 
while that Effie would cry—but she didn’t. The 
young man watched her for a moment, and then 


coolly intercepting the berry on the way to her | 


mouth, repeated the question. 

“T had no dress to wear,” at last said Peg. 

Captain Sparkman burst out laughing. Peg 
couldn’t see why—it was no laughing matter to 
her; and his laugh awakened Peg’s father, who 
was taking his afternoon nap in his big arm-chair 
om the back porch, and the old gentleman came 
out in the garden to find there, to his t sur- 
prise and delight, the son of his old chum and 
brother officer Colonel Sparkman. And instead 
of going straight home, as he should have done 
after shaking hands with his senior, the young 
man mareléed into the house, played with Effie, 
smoked with his host, and looked at Peg for an- 
other hour, and so arrived at the croquet party 
Just as 4%,was on the point of breaking up. 

And when Mrs. Thrush and the Misses. Thrush 
returned with clouded faces —the merchant didn’t 
play croquet, and the artist flirted abominably 
with Jenny Starr and didn’t care how he played, 
and as I said before the captain only arrived in 
time for an introduction all around—and learned 
that their rude host had actually been, while all 
Laureltown was waiting to welcome him, wasting 
his time with “father, Effie, and Peg,” their in- 
dignation knew no bounds. 

“What must he have thought of that pug?” 
said Amanda, with a sneer. And then the ques- 
tions came fast and thick, and in answering them 
truthful Peg repeated the excuse she had offered 
for not going to the party. 

Oh, what a rating the poor child got! Just 
think of it! Four highly aquiline wemen scold- 
ing atonce! 

“How can you expect the child to have any 
pride 2” demanded Mrs. Thrush of her husband, 
who hadn’t said a word on that subject or any 
other, but was patiently waiting until the storm 
should blow over and tea be served. “I wish 
with all my heart your ancestor had been in his 
grave before he handed down that nose to a 
of mine.” 

“You sill e, will never have an 
sense »” Bella of 

“I’ve a good mind to shake you,” threatened 
Aurelia. 

“T will shake you!” said Amanda, who had the 
worst temper of the lot. And she did. 


And Cinderella went sobbing to bed that night, | 


wishing that Captain Sparkman had gone some- 
where else for a drink of water, at the same time 
that that gentleman was sitting with his feet on 
the window-sill in the smoking-room gazing at the 
moon, and saying to himself, “ What a dear, jolly 
little girl! Eyes and mouth lovely, and such a 
bewitching, saucy little nose! ‘No dress to 
wear’? Wish I could give her half a dozen.” 
ing, at the breakfast table, you 
may be sure the three new-comers to Laureltown 
Were discussed. 
e 


Suppose father just dragged him in yesterday.” 


captain is my favorite,” said Aurelia. “I 


“Mr. Onion is mine,” said Amanda. 

“'You’re welcome to them both,” proclaimed 
Bella. ‘Give me the handsome artist.” 

“Such hair, such a figure, and such whiskers !” 
said Aurelia. 

“Such violet-blue eyes, such a glorious mus- 
tache, and such loves of hands!” said Bella. 

we must go for wild flowers’—going 
for wild flowers admitted of strolling in many di- 
rections in Laureltown—“ this morning before the 
sun is high, the dining-room vases are empty,” 
said all three together. ‘So, Peg, bring our 
walking shoes and hats, and be quick about it.” 

“ And, Peg,” added Amanda, “ have lunch ready 


+ at one, and set the table with the best china. We 


may meet one of the gentlemen, and bring him 
home with us.” 
— And make custards and sponge-cake,” said 
a. 

‘“‘ And see that the bread and ham are cut very 
thin,” commanded Aurelia. | 

And away they went, Peg looking after them 
again, but this time with no longing in her eyes, 
until they disappeared at the turn which led past 
Lilac House, when she flew to the kitchen, made 
the custards and sponge-cake, and then donned 
her scoop hat, and a cunning white apron with a 
bib and pink pockets, and taking Effie by the 
hand, away they went for wild flowers—“ The girls 
will never remember them,” said Peg—but not 
in the same direction the aquilines had taken, oh 
no, but along a shady lane that led to the foot 


| of a hill where grew many fragrant, lovely blos- 


soms at their own sweet wills. 
Peg and the baby danced gayly on until the place 


| of destination was reached, and a world of floral 


wealth lay before them. Up the hill they toiled, 


and stopping midway to gather some tall brill-~ 


iant flowers that grew in their path, the very first 


‘stem baby grasped and pulled at broke off with 


a jerk in her tiny hand, and away she rolled 
backward down hill until she rolled inte a pair 
of arms outstretched to catch her. 

“Please, ma’am, here’s your baby,” said the 
owner of these arms, demurely raising a pair of 
violet-blue eyes to Peg’s white face as he placed 
the child beside her. 

“ How can I thank you ?” said Peg, in a trem- 
bling voice: “ But for you, Effie might have been 
killed.” 

“T know of no better way than coming down 
into the road immediately”—twirling his long 
golden mustache—“ and then my mind will be 
relieved about Effie. Though, if you say so, I'll 
stand at: the bottom of the hill with pleasure un- 
til you are quite ready to descend, so as to be on 
hand to rescue her if she tumble again.” 

“T think I'll go down,” said Peg, the color 
coming back to her cheeks. 

He held out his hand to assist her. It was 
the:most beautiful hand she had ever seen: long 
taper fingers, exquisitely shaped rosy nails, slen- 
der wrist, and yet withal a certain something 
about it that betokened strength, and redeemed 
it from the charge of femininity. “I can take 
care of myself, thank you, Mr. Thorne,” said Peg. 

“Mr. Thorne,” repeated he. ‘How did you 
know I was Mr. Thorne ?” 

“ By your eyes, your mustache, and your hands,” 
said frank young Peg. 

Thorne smiled, and looked at her earnestly. 
And you 

“Tm Margaret Thrush, whose sisters you met 
at Mrs. Sparkman’s yesterday.” 

“You do not look a bit like them.” 

**T do not,” said Peg, with a sigh. 

And they strolled along together, talking plea- 
santly, until Peg was half way home, and then he 

her—oh, sly Arthur Thorne !—to rest 
awhile, and let him take a sketch of the baby. 
“Please sit down on that bank, Miss Thrush, 
and hold her upon your lap,” he suggested. “I 
think she will remain quieter that way.” 

And the sketch was made. Peg on the bank 
leaning against the trunk of an old tree, her bright 
face glowing with purity and mirth, surrounded 
by rough breeze-tossed brown curls, peeping arch- 
ly from under the scoop; and little Effie, with 
curious eyes and sweet puzzled look, half reclining 
in her arms. 

“Why, you have drawn me too!” said the girl, 
rising and looking over his shoulder. “Do I 
really look like that? Effie is very pretty; but 
I— Oh dear, it ts a funny nose! Couldn’t you 
straighten it just a little ?” 

“Not for worlds!” replied the artist, with em- 
phasis. 

“Shall you call it ‘ Wild Country Girls’ ?” asked 
Peg, blushing, for something ip his tone implied 
that he liked the “ funny nose.” 

“No; I shall call it ‘Wild Flowers—Brown 
Daisies.’ By Jove!” pulling out his watch, “it’s 
near lunch-time. Let me see you and Effie home, 
Miss Margaret, and I'll bid you good-afternoon.” 
And he tied up his sketch-book, took the tired 
baby in his arms, and thus they arrived at Cap- 
tain Thrush’s door. And arrived there, it only 
needed a cordial invitation from Peg to induce 
Thorne to enter, to the intense astonishment of 
the three elder sisters, who were already seated 
at the lunch table, having apparently been un- 
successful in their search for wild flowers and 
other things, as the vases were still empty and 
the guest chairs unoccupied. | 

However, with great self-possession they man- 
aged to conceal their surprise, and greeted the 
visitor in the warmest manner; and he, with the 
boyish absence of formality that characterizes 
his kind, was perfectly at home in five minutes, 
and discussed politics (of which, be it said in 
passing, he knew absolutely nothing) with the fa- 
ther, adroitly flattered the mother and her favor- 
ite daughters, told stories of impossible animals 
to the baby, and ate Peg’s custards and sponge- 

ke like a school-boy. In short, he made him- 

f so agreeable that the unanimous verdict 

r his departure was, “charming,” and Bella 
declared herself wildly in love with him. But 
they onened on Peg all the same. 


“Where did she meet Mr. Thorne? Why did 
she let Effie roll down hill? Did she do it on 
purpose to attract his attention? Did she wish 
to utterly disgrace them? Wasn’t it enough that 
she had exposed their poverty to Captain Spark- 
man? What possessed her to enter into conver- 
sation with an utter stranger?” 

“He spoke to me first,” said Peg, “and I had 
to thank him for saving baby’s life; and I didn’t 
feel as though he were an utter stranger, for I 
knew he was Miss Thorne’s brother by his eyes 
and his hands and his mustache.” 

“As you told him, I suppose ?” said Amanda, 
sarcastically, never dreaming that the child had 
really done so. 

“Yes,” acknowledged honest Peg. 

“ You did?” cried her tormentors, in a scream- 
ing chorus. 

“There, that’s what comes of your pugs /”” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Thrush, fanning herself excitedly. 
“And you coaxed him in to lunch ?” 

“* No, mamma ; he came without coaxing. Was 
it wrong to ask him? I thought,” turning to her 
sisters, “that you went out on purpose to meet 
some of them, and bring them home with you if 
you could.” | 

“Oh! hear her! hear her! Mother, you'd bet- 
ter lock her up,” cried Amanda. ‘That is the 
only way to prevent her acting like an idiot and 
hoiden, and bringing us all to grief.” 

Peg fled to her room. “I wonder if he thinks 
me an idiot and hoiden ?” she said, with burning 
cheeks, 

What he did think was, “She’s worth all three 
of her sisters, It’s a great relief to turn to her 
dear pretty pug-nosed face after so much aqui- 
line ;”” and he took out the sketch, and smiled at 
it, and—artists are very enthusiastic, you know— 
he actually kissed the face looking out of the 
scoop hat full of child-like trust and happiness. 

Poor Peg was kept a prisoner in her own room 
for three long days; but at the end of that time, 
partly because the old captain, summoning cour- 
age, peremptorily demanded the release of his 
darling, partly because they were enjoying them- 
selves so much they could afford to be generous, 
and mostly because they could not do without her 
nimble feet and fingers, the aquiline party mag- 
nanimously forgave her, and Peg was free once 
more. 

And with another twinge of conscience Bella 
actually proposed one day, after Peg had spent 
the whole morning in ironing their flounced and 
ruffled finery, that she should accompany her sis- 
ters to the musical-party to be given at the old 
bachelor’s that evening. 

“She can wear the white dress I gave her, and, 
Relia, you can let her have your pink sash to 
drape over the darn, and you, Amanda, can lend 
her your jet necklace and bracelets.” 

“Well,” said Aurelia, with the air of one grant- 
ing a very great favor, “if she’ll promise to re- 
main in @ corner all the evening, and if any one 
should speak to her, make none of her absurd re- 
marks, I’ve no objection.” 

“Nor I, and with a few flowers in her hair, and 
my gray gloves—they’re too large for me—she’ll 
do—in a corner,” chimed in the amiable Amanda. 

So Peg put new rosettes on the tips of her slip- 
pers where they had begun to wear, and worked 
over the faded embroidery on a pair of silk stock- 
ings Aurelia loaned her, and looped up her white 
over-skirt here and there with sprays of honey- 
suckle vine, and was as happy as her three sis- 
ters with their fine organdies, to purchase which 
their father had to go without a new coat and 
hat that summer, if not happier. 

_And when she came shyly after them into the 
music-room of Lilac House, she looked indeed 
“a sweet wild flower,” “a sunny-faced brown 
daisy.” 

And so thought David Onion, Esq.; and while 
he saluted the others with a courtly bow, he held 
out his hand to the little stranger, and led her to 
a seat near the piano. 

“Why have we never met before, Miss Mar- 
garet ?” he said, as soon as she was seated. ‘ Did 
it need a musical temptation to lure you from 
your seclusion? For that you love music your 
face plainly tells me.” 

“‘ Indeed I do,” said Peg; and Mr. Thorne ap- 
pearing, the host left her to welcome other guests, 
but not to stay away long; oh no, but to come 
back at short intervals to chat pleasantly with and 
gaze admiringly upon dear, happy little Peg the 
whole long evening through. 

And the captain sought her out. Bella heard 


| him saying to the old bachelor just before he did 


so, “ And, sir, she looked up into my face like a 


little child, and said, ‘I had no dress to wear.’ 


And, by Heaven, I'll stake my captaincy that that 
girl says her prayers every night !” 

And Peg did no¢ remain in a corner, as her sis- 
ters had intended she should. Quite the contra- 
ry, T assure you. And, what’s of much more con- 
sequence, the three eligibles were devoted to her. 

And a few weeks after that musical party there 
were three proposals in one house in one day in 
Laureltown. Such a thing had never been heard 
of before, and namo * never will be heard of 
again. And they were“All to Peg, the “ disgrace 
to her family,” the “ idiot and hoiden,” the “ pug- 
nosed”! And as she couldn’t accept them all, 
she said, “ I’m very, very sorry,” to Mr. Onion and 
Captain Sparkman, anced up her sweet mouth 
for a kiss to Arthur Thorne, the artist. 

“ Well, after this nothing will ever astonish us,” 
proclaimed the aquilines, and the old father went 
about openly exulting, and baby Effie joyfully 
sang over and over again, “I’s doin wiff my Peg, 
my ‘Peg, my Peg!” 

And Peg was married in September, and went 
away with her husband to the great metropolis, 
where she became the pet and delight of all the 
good fellows who throng the studio buildings. 


But every summer she returns to Laureltown, to. 


pay a long visit to her sisters-in-law, who, improb- 
able as it may seem, love her better than any one 
in the world, ensopting, of course, their brother. 


Effie is with her all the time, and the dear old 
captain more than half, and the aquilines are not 
at all averse to being the guests of the wife of 
the already well-known young painter. ; 

Bella married Dr. Pellet, never knowing—which 


is well for his peace of mind—that when she was _ 


angling, in hopes of landing a larger fish, he came 
very near to proposing to Peg himself. But Au- 
relia and Amanda still remain single, and are re- 
garded with awe, I may say fear, by Peg’s baby 
daughter, who has her father’s violet eyes and 
Peg’s pug. . 


RECENT APPOINTMENTS. 
THe new Postmaster-General, Hon. Horace 
MAYNARD, is a native of Westborough, Worcester 
County, Massachusetts, where he was born in 


1814. He was graduated in Amherst College, in 


the class of 1838, after which he removed to 


Tennessee, and made the law his profession. He © 


was for some years the Attorney-General of the 
State, was a Presidential Elector in 1852, and 
was a Representative in the Thirty-fifth, Thirty- 
sixth, and Thirty-seventh Congresses. For his 
loyalty during the rebellion his property was. con- 
fiscated, and he and his family were driven from 
Eastern Tennessee. He was a delegate to the 
Baltimore Convention of 1864. After the war 
he was re-elected to the. Thirty-ninth, Fortieth, 
Forty-second, and Forty-third Congresses,’ He 


was also a delegate to the Loyalists’ Convention | 


of 1866, and was President of the Border State 
Convention, held in Baltimore in 1867. In March, 
1875, he was appointed by President Grant Min- 
ister Resident to Turkey, from which post he is 
recalled to succeed Mr. Kry. 

General James Lonostreet, of Georgia, who 
succeeds Mr. Ma¥NnarD as Minister to Turkey, is 
well known as one of the bravest and most capa- 
ble officers in the Confederate service during the 
war of the rebellion. Born in South Carolina in 
1820, he removed at an early age with his parents 
to Alabama, from which State he was appointed 
to the United States Military Academy in 1838. 
Four years later he was graduated, and entered 
the army as a lieutenant of infantry. 
guished himself in the Mexican war, engaging in 
all the principal battles up to the storming of 
Chapultepec, where in the assault upon the castle 
he was severely wounded. In June, 1861, he re- 
signed from the United States army to join the 
Confederacy. After the war General LonGsTREET 
accepted the situation, and devoted all his ener- 
gies to the work of pacification and union. Tak- 
ing up his residence in New Orleans, he was ap- 
pointed, in 1869, Surveyor of the Port, and was 
also a School Commissioner. In 1875 he settled 
in Georgia, where he still lives. — 

The vacancy made by the death of Chief Justice 
Cuurcu, of the Court of Appeals of this State, 
has been filled by the appointment of Judge 
CHARLES J. Foieer, of Geneva. The new Chief 
Judge is one of the two Republicans who were 
elected in 1870, when the court was re-organized. 
Before that he was a County Judge, and he sat 
for several terms in the State Senate with Gov- 
ernor CorNELL’s honored father. He is of Mas- 
sachusetts (Nantucket) nativity, has been for half 
a century a resident of this State, and is now six- 
ty-two, in the ripe maturity of his well-preserved 
powers. For the position which he vacates the 
Governor has selected Mr. Francis M. Fincu, of 
Ithaca. 


STRAPS AND BELTS. 


Ir is a habit in some of the schools and col- 
leges for youths to employ a strap or other form 
of belt for holding up their trousers ; one boy 
sets the example, and the others think it right to 
follow ; so the practice becomes general, and you 
find a tight line indicating pressure marked round 
the bodies of the wearers. Fortunately, in their 
ease, as they eme into life, and before great 
mischief is done, they give up the strap, and take 
to supporting the clothes from the should@rs by 
the brace, and so they escape further injury ; but 
while it lasted the injury undoubtedly was severe. 

There is another and more permanent injury 
of this kind, however, carried out by boys—even 
by men—which consists in wearing a belt for the 
purpose of giving what is called support. Boys 
who are about to run in races, or to leap, put on 
the belt and buckle it tightly, in order, as they say, 
to hold in their wind, or breath. Working-men 
who are about to lift weights or carry heavy 
burdens put on a belt for the same purpose, their 
declaration being that it gives support. Actual- 
ly there is not a particle of truth in this belie?. 
It is the expression of a fashion, and nothing 
more. The belt impedes respiration, compress- 
es the abdominal muscles, compresses the mus- 
cles of the back, subjecting them to unneces- 
sary friction, and actually impedes motion. No 
boy would think of putting a belt tightly round 
the body of his pony if he wished it to win a race 


or to leap a hurdle; no working-man would put 


a belt tightly round the body of a horse to make 
it pull with greater facility a load which it was 


drawing. On themselves they commence the 


practice because somebody has set the example, 
then they get accustomed to the impediment, and 
think they can not get on without it. Drinking 
is learned by just the same absurd process, - 

Respecting this belt for boys and men there is 
a word more I must say, which is of serious im- 
port. When they put on the belt for the sake of 
performing some feat of strength, they :fsk an- 
other dangerous mischief. Compressing the ab- 
domen, they force, during the exertion, the con- 
tents of the abdominal cavity downward under 
pressure, giving no chance to resilience back 
again after the exertion or shock. In.this way 
they frequently cause hernia, or rupture. I have 
seen several instances of this occurrence in boys, 
and amongst workmen who wear belts this dis- 
ease is so common that it is the rule rather than 
the exception to find it present. 
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THE SONG OF THE SOWER. 


Tue farmer stood at his open door, 

Looked north, and south, and east, and west; 
“Good wife, the swallows are back once more, 
‘ Back again to their last year’s nest. 

I’m off to the fields to speed the plough, 
The birds are singing on every bough. 


“The skies are dreaming of summer blue ; 
Trees are dreaming of rustling leaves ;_ 
And I have a dream—God make it true!— 
Of standing corn, and of golden sheaves, 
Of meadows green, and of new-made hay, 
And, reapers singing at dawn of day. 


“Call all the boys; we must go afield, 
To speed the plough and cast the seed: 
God bless the seed, and make it to yield 
Plenty, both man and beast to féed! 
God bless the seed, and speed the plough, 
‘ For birds are singing on every bough.” 


Then out with his boys the farmer went, 
Into the fields the soft spring morn, 

Sowing the seed with a glad content, 
Singing, while sowing the good seed-corn, 


‘God bless the harrow, and bless the plough, © 


The corn, the wheat, and the barley mow!” 


COACHING IN NEW YORK. 


Coacuixe has come of late to be one of the 


* favorite amusements of New York, and the wind- 


ing of the coachman’s horn is heard on nearly 
every pleasant afternoon. Those who can afford. 
it amuse themselves by*helding the reiffs and 
snapping the whip; and those who can not, en- 
joy the distant bugle-note, the approaching cloud 
of dust, and the whirling by of the bright coach 
with its merry passengers., For many years the 
coachman’s whip was laid aside in. New York, 
and almost forgotten ; kept from fading entirely 
out of mind only by a few lumbering old coaches — 
up in the Catskills, or in more distant parts of 
the State. When it was laid away in an obscure 
torner years ago, it was bythe sorrowful hand of 
a browned, knotty, weather-beaten old coachman, 
who looked upon the steam-engine as an inter- 
loper, come to steal away his business. When 
it was taken down again very recently, it was by 
the daintily gloved hand of a young gallant, and 
its old horn mounting was taken off and replaced 
by a tip of gold, for in the long interval fashion 
had taken up the staging business, and brought 
it back to life again. 

The mania in England and France for driving 
a four-in-hand for pleasure reached this country 
considerably less than a score of years ago; and 
when a wealthy New York gentleman bought a 
coach of the style now in use, and brought it to 
this city from London, the flutter its: appearance 
caused in the streets was second only to the ex- 
citement made by one of Barnum’s vans. The 
advantages of the new coach over the old family 
carriage, however, were soon appreciated, and it 
was not long before more were imported—some 
from London, some from Paris. These few coach- 
es had been in use for several years in New York 


_when an order was given to a famous American 


firm of carriage-builders, and the vehicle they 
produced was found to be in every way equal to 
the imported coaches. Since then few coaches 


‘ have been imported, but a comparatively large 


number have been built in this city; though ama- 
teur coaching‘is yet hardly out of its infancy in 
this country. As the number of coaches increased, 
and more and more gentlemen became familiar 
with the art of managing four horses, it was 
thought ‘desirable to have some organization in 
this city, and the Coaching Club was formed, very 
much on the plan of the London Four-in-hand 


. Club. Anybody might become a member who 


owned a drag, and could drive it..*A high en- 
trance fee was not necessary for exclusiveness 
here, as in some clubs, for mechahics or small 
shop-keepers were not likely to come into the 
possession of a coach. The London Club’s con- 
stitution is explicit in saying that “the initiation 
fee shall be nothing, and the annual dues shall 
on no account exceed the initiation fee,” and the 
same liberal figures were adopted in New York. 
Every year the club grew, and its fame spread 
through the country, creating an interest in coach- 
ing that was never felt before, and inciting wealthy 
gentlemen in different parts of the Union to the 
yurchase of a coach and four. There are now 
about twelve coaches in use in New York, two in 
Philadelphia, and one each in Chicago and San 
Francisco. 
The modern drag is a very different affair from 
the stage-coach of old times. Instead of being 
arranged to carry as many passengers as possible, 
it 1s constructed so that each passenger may have 
as comfortable a seat as may be, and an unob- 
structed view. It is not graceful in appearance, 
but rather inclined to clumsiness, being necessa- 
rily very heavy; for as all the passengers are 
seated on the top, if the coach wete lightly built 
' it would too easily tip over. There is no custom 
in the colors used, and each owner paints his 
wheels and his panels as his fancy dictates, gen- 
erally using a combination of two or three rich 
colors. _The varnish, however, must be of the 
brightest, and the coach must shine all over like 
a mirror. Such dainty affairs are the modern 
coaches that the lightest touch of even a silk 


_ handkerchief on one of the panels would leave a 


scratch. There is, of course, an interior to the 
coach, but this is always given up to the servants, 
and to the safe-keeping of Champagne and lunch- 
baskets and other necessaries. The top seats 
hold twelve passengers, including the driver. 
The front, or driver's seat, holds two, the two in- 
termediate seats hold four each, and the rear seat 
holds two. Back of all, and at one side, is a place 
for the guard, who has a long brass bugle, kept, 
when not in use, in a long basket-work case, like 
the sheath of a fishing-rod. When the coach is 
about to start, frequently while it is under way, 


| and again when it is about to stop, the guard 


sounds a few musical notes upon the bugle. The 
coaching costume for ladies is a very rich and 
gay one, the dress usually being made of some 
bright Persian stuff. A large striped parasol of 
peculiar make is carried, and a very large bou- 
quet, worn upon the front of the dress, is consid- 
ered ihdispensable. The gentlemen of the Coach- 
ing Club wear bottle-green cut-away coats, with 
brass buttons, and high white hats. It makes a 
pretty picture, one of these coaches stopping be- 
fore a grand house in “the Avenue,” waiting for 
a fair passenger. little iron ladder is suspend- 
ed from the side of the coach, a strip of thick 
carpeting is laid across the sidéwalk, a footman 
in shining livery stands guard on either side of 
the carpet, and the lady, assisted by many hands, 
mounts quickly to her elevated seat. Every 
spring and fall the drags of the Coaching Club 
go in glittering procession up through the Park, 
entering through the Scholars’ Gate, at Fifth Av- 
enue. On these occasions the coaches stand in 
line along the east side of Madison Square till the 
word to start is given, generally surrounded by 
thousands of curious people. As they make their 


‘way up Fifth Avenue they are followed by a 


maze of vehicles, and every window and doorway 
is filled with faces. The route for these parades 
is always up to Mount St. Vincent, turning there 
without stopping, and back, through Fifth Av- 
enue, to the Hotel Brunswick, where, after the 
labors of the afternoon, dinner is eaten. When 
the club made an excursion to Philadelphia, two 
years ago,on Colonel Detancey Kane's coach, 
the Tally Ho, they were received upon their arri- 
val there by an assemblage of carriages that com- 
pletely blocked Broad Street, one of the widest 
thoroughfares in the city, for a distance of more 
than four miles. This spring the club drove down 
to Mr. Prerre LoriLiarp’s stock farm, Rancocus, 
and spent a Sunday in the country. 

Coaching must always have more interested 
spectators than active participants, for it is an 
expensive luxury. The coach itself is no small 
item, and the four horses are costly, for only 
handsome animals can well be driven before such 
a stylish vehicle. The leaders and wheelers are 
generally mates, though sometimes the “ off” lead- 
er is matched with the “nigh” wheeler, and vice 
versa—an arrangement that gives a very pleasant 
effect. ‘Piebaid” or “skewbald” horses are 
much sought after for coaching purposes, and if 
sound and stylish, command high prices. The 
most important servant is the guard, who not only 
winds the horn, but takes charge of all the minor 
arrangements. There must be at least two foot- 
men in livery, and the moment the coach stops 
they must be standing by the leaders’ heads, 
ready for any emergency, and there they must 
stay till the coach starts again. When an ugly 


. piece of road is reached, or a sharp turn, the foot- 


men have to climb out of the box, run to the 
front, and keep by the horses’ heads. In an out- 
of-town journey, indeed, these poor fellows have 
almost as much running to do as the horses. But 
it is no doubt a question in their minds which is 
to be preferred, an outside seat with the scenery, 


‘or an inside one with the lunch. They at any 


rate do not have to worry over the $5000 a year 
or so that it costs to support the coach. The 
only effort at establishing an amateur coach line 
with a regular time-table and a charge for pas— 
sage was made by Colonel Kang, who for some 
time took his coach daily from the Hotel Bruns- 
wick to New Rochelle, generally driving himself, 
and nearly always having a full load of passen- 
gers. There are a few coaches in New York that 
are not included in the organization, but they are 
generally built after a different pattern, and are 
sometimes of inferior nfake. One of the best of 
these started last summer to run between the 
Hotel Brunswick and the sea-shore, making daily 
trips, The driver was a bluff and hearty Eng- 
lishman, and on the day of the first trip the rain 
came down in such torrents that he could hardly 
see the leaders. “Ah!” said the driver, as he 
drew his rubber coat tighter about him, “ this is 
real coaching weather. This reminds me of old 
times.” 


(Begun in Harrrr’s Week ty No. 1203.} 
A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. 


By JAMES PAYN, 


Avtnor or “At Her Menxoy,” “ in Tur Bonr,” 
on “ Worp,” 
 ** Unper One Roor,” “ Hieu Spizits,” ero, 


CHAPTER XXIIL 
A SELF-SACRIFICING RESOLUTION. 


Txovau our Dead be in their new-made graves, 
and our Lost unfound, the wheel of life goes on 
with us. We sleep (sometimes), and forget our 
woes; we eat, and are strengthened to bear them. 
Breakfast and dinner and tea were served as usu- 
al in the little household in Cavendish Grove, and 
partaken of, though sparingly. Uncle Stephen 
ate and drank his ordinary share, for the appetite 
of the aged is little affected by mental care; and 
Amy took what she could, in readiness for what- 
ever demand might be made upon her energies. 
She had sent word to her pupils to explain her ab- 
sence from them, which, for Sabey’s sake, she was 
resolved should last till this state of suspense 
should be terminated. Otherwise she would have 
hailed her ordinary occupation as an escape from 
thought. 

Her sister forced herself to sit at table, but ev- 
ery morsel she strove to swallow seemed to choke 
her after — she went back, like some 
mechanical figure whose spring is s 

It was twelve hours now since Matthew ought 
to have arrived at home, and no tidings had come 
of him, nor any word from Mr. Signet. The snow 


had ceased, but the mantle of night had fallen, 


and the wind still wailed and shrieked. Did he 
hear it, she wondered, and feel the bitter cold, or 


was he in heaven? In the latter case, he could | 


not be watching her (as she would have other- 
wise fondly pictured), for her misery would have 
made him wretched. 

Now and then she would go up stairs and see 
for the fortieth time that everything was arranged 


for her husband’s reception in case he should be - 


brought home ill. There was a fire in his room, 
the flame of which, as it fell upon anything of 


ps and showed it to her yearning eyes, seemed to 
wscorch her very soul. Mothers who had lost their 
’ only children, and look upon their toys, were said 


to suffer the like; but surely it could scarcely be 
so. At her own earnest request she was mostly 
left alone, but Amy was on the watch for her 
with the child. 

At four o’clock Mr. Barlow came home from 
the city, to which he had gone as usual, and was 
let in by Amy herself. 

“Have you any news ?” was his eager inquiry. 

“No: have not you, Frank ?” 

He shook his head. ‘ Well, not exactly news, 
and certainly not good news, but—” 

She laid her finger on her lip; but Sabey, who 
had run down stairs on fearing the front door 
open, was already beside them. 

“ What is it, Frank?” she said. “I can bear 
anything but this suspense.” 

“It must soon be over, dear Mrs. Heiston. 
What I was going to say was that the press had 
got hold of the affair, so that the mystery at least 
about poor Matthew can not long remain unex- 
plained.” 

“Then why did you say it was ‘certainly not 
good news’ ?” she inquired, with simplicity. 

** Well, only that it is not pleasant to find one’s 
private affairs in the newspapers. I had hoped 
that we should have come to the end of our trou- 
ble without publicity.” 


“What does it matter, if Matthew is only 


found ?” 

“That is true. I am glad, my dear Mrs. Hels- 
ton, that you take so sensible a view of the mat- 
ter; I was only afraid it might have been an ad- 
ditional source of distress to you.” 

As he said this he glanced significantly at Amy. 
She understood at once that he was deceiving her 
sister; and no doubt it was for her good. Per- 
haps something had come to his knowledge which 
it was essential to keep from Sabey ; yet it seem- 
ed so cruel to play her false. Her suspicions 
were so easily lulled, and she had such complete 
trust in every one about her. It seemed like 
abusing the confidence of a child. | 

“Of course I could not do much good at the 
office,” said Mr. Barlow. 

“It was I who sent you there,” put in Amy. 
She had indeed insisted on his going, since his 
presence could have been of no avail at home, 
and she knew how irksome it would have been to 
him, for he was a man devoted to his calling, but 
she wished Sabey to understand how this had been. 

“Of course I should have remained here,” said 
Mr. Barlow, *‘ could I have been of any service.” 

“‘T am sure you would,” said Sabey, gratefully. 
Her ears were open to his words, but her eyes 
were once more peering though the pane into the 
darkness without. 

“T could do no work, however,” continued Mr. 
Barlow, “‘for my. thoughts were with you both. 
My partner is a shrewd fellow, but I did not like 
to speak with him about our trouble without 
consulting you, Mrs. Helston. I clung to the hope 
that when I came back all might be well, and that 
there might be no need for taking all the world— 
or any of it—into our confidence. I think, how- 
ever, if nothing occurs in the mean time, that I 
will consult with Mr. Bates to-morrow.” 

Sabey answered nota word. When an acknowl- 
edgment of kindness seemed to have been neces- 
sary, she had made it; but nothing short of such 
an appeal could now arouse her attention. What 
was Mr. Bates to her, or Mr. Anybody-else ? 

Amy turned a mournful look upon her lover, 
and lifted her hands in pity. “She does not 
hear you, Frank,” she whispered. ‘ What is it 
you were going tosay to me when you came in ?” 

He pulled a newspaper half way out of his 
pocket, and motioned her toward the door. They 
rose softly and went out; as they did so the din- 
ing-room door opened, and Uncle Stephen beck- 


} oned them in. It was pitiful to see what pains 


the old gentleman took to be very quiet in his own 
house, as though Death—and not the fear of 
Death—was already in it. 

“T knew you had come, Barlow,” he said, “ but 
thought it better to keep away. The presence of 
other people seems to add to poor Sabey’s bur- 
den. What have you heard ?” 

“Nothing. The thing is not talked about as yet, 
but I have seen something. Here js the evening 
paper with a paragraph about it.” He pulled it 
from his pocket, and read aloud: “‘ Mysterious 
DISAPPEARANCE OF A JEWELLER’S ASSISTANT. Jt is 
rumored that the assistant of a well-known jeweller, 
not a hundred miles from Poulet Street, 1s non in- 
ventus.’ ” 

“What Znglish, and what Latin!” ejaculated 
Uncle Stephen, screwing up his face as though he 
had heard a sharpening of,saws. “ Pray tinish 
with it.” | 

“* By a coincidence, which is, to say the least, un- 
JSortunate, a large amount of valuable diamonds are 
found to be missing from the same establishment. 
The police have been communicated with, however, 
and we understand that they have a clew,.’ The 
meaning of that paragraph is plain enough, I 
think.” 

“You are paying it the only compliment that 
is possible,” said Uncle Stephen. ‘It is curious 
how villainous a style of writing may.be acquired 
by long practice.” | 

“It is the suggestio falsi with a vengeance,”’ ob- 


served Mr. Barlow. 


(“I wonder they didn’t put that in,” soliloquized 
Uncle Stephen; “likewise propria que maribus 
and as in preesenti.”’) 


. “If Sabey read it, it would break h ’ 
with a shudder. 
ope not,” said Uncle Ste | 
t, phen, contemptu. 
“ But surely what the man implies j 
thew is a thief,” urged Amy. 
_ “Very likely, my dear; but what is the opin- 
such a his non inventus 
and his ‘not a hun i 
wien Ain red miles from Poulet Street 
“ He is a common person, no doubt,” obse 
Mr. Barlow ; “ but that is, in one ond so a0 
the worse for us. His opinion will be the com- 
mon opinion, We must make up our mind for 
that. This is but the first spatter of the mud 
shower,” 
“Do you really think so, Frank ?” 
“T am sure of it, Amy.” 
“ Alas, my poor dear Sabey ! as though 
not enough to bear diready.” 
_ “That is true,” said Uncle Stephen, “ but I am 
much mistaken if any vile innuendo against her 
husband will not act as a counter-irritant. It 
will be harder to bear, perhaps, but in. another 
sort of way. It is her love that makes her loss 
so terrible : these calumnies will be armor to her. 
self as much as a weapon to his enemies, for she 


-has plenty of spirit.” 


“ But how frightful to be thus forced to take 
up arms!” sighed Amy. 

“No doubt,” said Mr. Barlow; “yet I believe 
Mr. Durham is right. That the necessity will 
arise is certain; we shall all have to take up 
arms. I have given the case my best attention 
the whole day, and I am convinced that if poor 
Matthew does not turn up within a few hours, all 
the world, with a few exceptions, will be of this 
penny-a-liner’s opinion. We shall be in a minor. 
ity of four.” 

“That is about the proportion of sensible folks 


| to the mass of the population,” observed Uncle 


Stephen, with a philosophic air. ‘Upon my life 
—with the exception of the present company, of 
course—I don’t Anow four people capable of ap- 
preciating a contingent truth.” 

“ Nothing,’at all events, can make our minority 
less small,” observed Amy. ‘ Whatever others 
may think, we shall know that Matthew Helston 
can never be associated with crime or shame.” 

“That is well said,” cried Uncle Stephen, ad- 
miringly. ‘If I did not know it before, I should 
be convinced of it from such loyal lips. None 
but a true man could have won for himself such 
adefender. What is your opinion, Mr. Barlow ?” 

“T think you need scarcely ask it, Mr. Durham,” 
said the lawyer. “If I am less demonstrative 
than some folks in this good cause,” and he laid 
his hand lovingly on Amy’s shoulder, “you wiil 
find me equally devoted to it.” 

““Ay; to parody a famous saying,” said Uncle 
Stephen, with a pucker about his mouth, which 
under other circumstances would have developed 
into a smile, “‘ he will go as far in a skin of parch- 
ment as any one in the glittering mail of chiv- 
al ” 


“T hope so,” answered the lawyer, prudently, 
not from any distrust of himself, but because he 
entertained some doubt of the other’s meaning. 
“Each must work by his own lights and in his 
own way.” 

“Only let us work together,” said Uncle Ste- 


phen, dryly ; “‘ then we shall stand four square to 


every wind that blows.” 

Amy looked from one to the other very gravely. 
It was well, of course, to be assyred (though she 
had never doubted it) that these stout friends 
were with her and hers; but what she noted with 
alarm was that they spoke only of defending 
Matthew’s memory, as though they already de- 
spaired of seeing him in the flesh. | 

They had no common meal that evening, for 
Uncle Stephen’s bronchitis was severe, and the 
two women were glad enough to escape from 
what was to them but an empty ceremony. Sa- 
bey retired early: she had declined, with a grate- 
ful caress, her sister’s offer to share her bed, but 
had promised to endeavor to get some sleep. 
Amy herself was unable to do so, and after a few 
hours rose and went on tiptoe to Sabey’s room. 
The door was open, the fire burning brightly, and 
the babe asleep in its cot, but there was no Sabey, 
nor any sign of her having laid her head on the 
pillow. What on earth could have become of 
her? Was it possible that with a brain half 
turned by weariness and anxiety, she had gone 
forth in the night to seek her Lost One? Half 
paralyzed with terror, Amy ran down stairs, and 
to her joy found the front door locked as. usual : 
a feeble light shone from the smoking-room be- 
low, and with a beating heart, but swift and noise- 
less step, she descended and pushed open the 
half-closed door. In the far corner of the room, 
close to the machine her husband had invented, 
and leaning over it, was Sabey. She had taken 
the cover off, and was anointing the little wheels 
with oil, and rubbing them with a piece of flan- 
nel, just as she had seen Matthew do. 

She did not hear her sister’s step, but worked 
on with great intentness. ‘At first Amy feared 
her reason had given way, but presently perceived 
that the expression of her eyes was only that of 
tender solicitude. Did she think that she would 
have her husband back again, and was thus pre- 
paring all things as ne would have them for his 
return, or was it a pious duty paid to the _ 
ory of the dead? In either case it was a pitifu 
sight. rap 
“With a gentle sigh, but without disturbing her 
in her occupation, Amy withdrew as softly as she 
had come. Her heart-strings were wrung with 
pity. What a desolate future was, 1n all human 
probability, in store for yonder gentle as ! 
What unimaginable anxiety and woe must ne “ 
be consuming her, which could find relief in suc 
a task as this! She was almost angry oo 
self for having felt such strength and co ; 
awhile ago from her lover’s presence, 
Sabey there was no protector and no solace o 
Upon her knees that night she took Heaven 
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witness that she would never desert her unhappy 
sister; never permit the gratification of her own 
happiness to interfere with any mitigation of the 
other’s trouble that it might be in her power to 
give. If it should be Sabey’s fate to suffer, and 
so undeservedly, then it should be hers to do what 
she could to break the bitter stroke of calamity, 
no matter at what self-sacrifice. With her soft 
eyes turned toward the heaven she was impor- 
tuning for another's sake, her beauty had a cer- 
tain ethereal cast which at other times was not 
observable; yet it is doubtful if Mr. Frank Bar- 
low had just then got at “the back of her mind,” 
as he called it, that he would have admired her 
in this mood so much as in ordinary ones, There 
are circumstances under which one prefers a wo- 
man to an angel, especially if her angelic attri- 
butes tend to place one in the position of second 
- fiddle. In this instance, perhaps, that would be 
to overstate the case. Her Frank was first in 
Amy’s eyes, but he was not all in all; and for 
the time Matthew and Matthew’s wife seemed to 
have greater—or at all events more immediate— 


claims upon her. 
{TO BE CONTINUED.) 


- THE SEA AND THE MOON. 


Tir Sea fell in love with the Moon; 
The Moon only laughed at the Sea, 
And went on, turning —. to noon 
And silvering bill-top and lea. 


‘Look down, lovely Moon,” said the Sea; 
‘Behold your own beautiful face; 

"Tis so pure and so to me 
In my heart I have given it place.” 


She looked, with a flush of disdain ; 
Her glorious image was there; 
And she knew—for a woman is vain— 
That the image was spotless and fair. ‘ 


Away sped the Moon in her splendor; 
But oft and again she would turn, 

With glance growing more and more tender, 
To the Sea, where her image did burn. 


There trembled the silvery illusion: 
Nay, Moon, do not qniver nor start ; 
‘Tis the tremor of Love’s soft confusion, 
The throb of the Sea’s faithful heart. 


And the Moon would remember and ponder 
The vision she saw in the wave, 

As away round the world she would wander, 
And she knew that the Sea was her Slave. 


And month after month when returning 
In her full she would glory again, 

Her face in the ocean still burning 
Gave the Moon a slight feeling of pain. 


Still the Sea followed sorrowing after, 
His breast swelling over with love, 

His sighs waking only the laughter 
Of the Moon sailing queenly above. 


Thongh ages on ages have perished, 
Still Love sings the changeless old tune, 
And with passion still faithfully cherished, 
The Sea follows after the Moon. 


Follows after till cruel shores stay him 
Then breaks his great heart with a sigh ; 

For the Fates ever mock and delay him 
Whose aim is unwise and too high. 


DESTROYED BY ICE. 


AmonG the perils faced by the ocean voyager 
none are more formidable than those which come 
from ice. Many a gallant ship that has weather- 
ed storm after storm successfully has succumbed 
to this terrible agent of destruction. Usually the 

catastrophe is so complete as to leave no trace 
of the vessel or her ill-fated crew. Occasionally 
there is a case like that of the Arizona, which 
last autumn escaped from an encounter with an 
iceberg after having her prow crushed and a por- 
tion of the work carried away, but they occur so 
seldom as to be notable exceptions. .The Belgian 
steamer Helvetia, on a recent voyage, encountered 
a group of at least thirty icebergs. Some of them 
were two hundred feet out of water and one thou- 
sand feet long. The rays of the sun had melted 
the upper parts of many of them into the most 
fanciful shapes, and imaginary likenesses of crags, 
cliffs, and castles could be traced in those parts 
more exposed to the lines of heat. Streams of 
water in picturesque cascades were flowing down 
into the sea, and the huge majestic masses seem- 
ed to be moving slowly to the southeast. The: 
Helvetia passed near enough to several of them 
to distinguish plainly the noise of the waves as 
they broke against the rugged sides of the bergs. 
As night closed in, and the moon arose, the sight 
was indeed beautiful. The beams of the moon 
illumined the icebergs, giving them a weird and 
ghastly appearance. Fdgr many hours these gi- 
Fantic bergs were seen by the crew of the Helvetia, 
and it was morning before the summits of the 
most towering had faded into the distance. 

The latest instance of a vessel wrecked by ice 
was that of the Gudren,\x Norwegian bark bound 
to Quebec from Drammpn, Norway. Sailing on 
the 3d of April, she etpérienced bad weather 
nearly all the way to the Banks of Newfound- 
land, and there encounte a fogs and ice besides. 


- Her officers report that on the 30th of April there 
were eleven icebergs in siht, and on the follow- 
ing day she was completely surrounded by mass- 
es of floating ice. On that day the wind blew 
heavily, and her rudder was carried away, so that 
She was rendered helpless. Hurled about among 
the huge fragments of ice, she was every moment 
in danger of foundering. Her bow and sides were 
chafed and stove in; and to add to the horror of 


the situation, when the fog lifted she was found ¥ 


be near a rocky coast, with the gale still at its 
height, and blowing toward the shore. The sea 
_ breaking over her, and at times she was on 
er beam ends. That she would be blown upon 
the rocks was inevitable, but before reaching the 
shore she struck and grounded. As the sea con- 
tinned to break over her, the captain and crew 
Were compelled to take to the rigging, where they 
remained two days and nights before they were 
resened, _ The men describe their sufferings dur- 
ing this time as awful in the extreme. They were 


— with water, almost frozen with the cold, 
ich was intense, and completely exhausted from 
. 


them. 

It seldom happens in a disaster of this kind 
that there are any witnesses left to describe the 
Scene, and in the case of the Gudren they were 
poor Norwegian seamen with no command of 
language. In one instance, however, the de- 
struction of a vessel off Newfoundland by the 
terrible ice-floes that gather there was witnessed 
by the passengers aboard another in similar peril, 
but whose ship, by a favorable movement of the 
ice, escaped. One of them, a writer of consider- 
= reputation, described the awful event as fol- 
ows: 

“It was very dreadful to watch the stranger, 
and to feel that we could render her no assist- 
ance. All hands were at the braces, ready to 
trim the sails should the wind head us; for in 
that case we should have to beat out of the chan- 
nel, which was every instant growing narrower 
and narrower. The captain stood at the weather 
gangway, conning the ship. When he saw the 
ice closing in on us, he ordered every stitch of 
canvas the ship could carry to be set on her, in 
hopes of carrying her out before this should oc- 
cur. It was a chance whether or not we should 
be nipped. However, I was not so much occu- 


pied with our danger as not to keep an eye on 


the stranger, and to feel deep interest in her fate. 
I was in the mizzen-top, and as I possessed a spy- 
glass, I could see clearly all that occurred. The 
water on which she floated was nearly smooth, 
though covered with foam, caused by the masses 
of ice as they approached each other. I looked; 
she had but a few fathoms of water on either side 
of her. As yet she floated unharmed. The peril 
was great; but the direction of the ice might 
change, and she might yet be free. Still on it 
came with terrific force, and I fancied that I 
could hear the edges grinding and crushing to- 
gether. The ice closed on the ill-fated ship. She 
was probably as totally unprepared to resist its 
pressure as we were. At first I thought that it 
lifted her bodily up, but it was not so, I suspect. 
She was too deep in the water for that. Her 
sides were crushed in; her stout timbers were 
rent into a thousand fragments; her tall masts 
tottered and fell, though still attached to the hull. 
For an instant I concluded that the ice must have 
separated, or perhaps the edges broke with the 
force of the concussion; for, as I gazed, the 
wrecked mass of hull and spars and canvas seem- 
ed drawn suddenly downward with irresistible 
force, and a few fragments which had been hurled 
by the force of the concussion to a distance were 
all that remained of the hapless vessel. Nota 
soul of her crew could have had time to escape 
to the ice.” 

These terrible ice-floes and icebergs that occa- 
sion such awful perils to vessels come from the 
great glaciers that collect in the ice-bound regions 
of the North. There are peculiar properties in 
ice that prevent it from accumulating on the land 
to an indefinite extent, and as fast as the snows 
deepen and harden into ice upon the bleak inland 
wilds, that ice creeps away to the coast, and thus 
from the frozen reservoirs of the interior innu- 
merable glaciers pour themselves down every bay 
and opening to the sea. Only a narrow strip of 
land along the coast-line is left uncovered by the 


permanent ice-field; all else is snow and ice. 


Some of the glaciers attain a vast size. The great 
Humboldt glacier is said by its discoverer, Dr. 
Kang, to have a breadth of sixty miles at its ter- 
mination. Its seaward face rises abruptly from 
the level of the water to a height of three hun- 
dred feet, but to what depth it descends is not 
known. Other glaciers of large size occur fre- 
quently along the whole extent of the northwest- 
ern shores of Greenland. Among these is that 
of Eisblink, south of Goodhaab, which projects 
seaward so as to form a promontory some thir- 
teen miles in length. This immense glacier flows 
from an unknown distance in the interior, and 
buries its face to a great depth in the sea. A 
submarine bank of débris forms a kind of semi- 
circle some little way in front of it, and may owe 
its origin in part to the stream that issues, from 
underneath the glacier; but, as we shall see pres- 
ently, a bank would necessarily gather in the same 
place even although no water whatever circulated 
below the ice. 

It is a well-known fact that ice is not by any 
means 80 heavy as water, but readily floats upon 
its surface. Consequently whenever a glacier 
enters the sea the dense salt-water tends to buoy 
it up, but the great tenacity of the frozen mass 
enables it to resist the pressure for some time. 
By-and-by, however, as the glacier reaches deep- 
er water, its cohesion is overcome, and large seg- 
ments are forced from its terminal front, and 
floated up from the bed of the sea to sail away 
as icebergs. There is considerable misapprehen- 
sion about the formation of icebergs. Some have 
supposed that the whole mass of the glacier, aft- 
er it has entered the sea for some little distance, 
becomes buoyed up, retaining at the same time 
its continuity with the landward portion of the 
ice. But when we come to consider the total in- 
ability of ice to yield to mechanical strain in any 
way save by breaking, it becomes obvious that 
the seaward portion of an arctic glacier can not 
by any possibility be floated up without sunder- 
ing its connection with the frozen mass behind. 
So long as the bulk of the glacier much exceeds 
the depth of the sea, the ice will of course rest 
upon the bottom without being subjected to any 
strain or tension. But when the glacier creeps 
outward to greater depths, then the superior spe- 
cific gravity of the sea-water will tend to press 


| the ice upward. This ice, however, is a hard, 


continuous mass, with sufficient cohesion to op- 
pose for a time this pressure, and hence the gla- 
cier crawls 6n to a depth far below the point 
at which, had it been free, it would have risen 


jected takes effect in the usual way, and the ice 
yields, not by bending and stretching, but by 
breaking. The glaciers slowly creep along to 
profounder depths ; a point is reached at which, 
as already described, the pressure of the dense sea- 
water becomes too strong for the tenacity of the 
glacier to resist, and thereupon the ice ruptures, 
and great masses surge upward and float away as 
icebergs. Some of, these bergs attain a prodi- 
gious size. Dr. Hayes measured one which had 
stranded off the harbor of Tessuissak, to the north 
of Melville Bay, and estimated it to contain about 
2'7,000,000,000 of cubical feet. This berg could 
not have weighed less than 2,000,000,000 tons ; 
it was aground in water nearly half a mile in 
depth. What, then, must have been the thick- 
ness of the glacier from which it had been de- 
tached? Captain Ross, in his first voyage, de- 
scribes another iceberg of gigantic proportions. 
This mass of congelation had stranded in sixty- 
one fathoms of water, and its weight was esti- 
mated at 1,292,397,063 tons. 

A glance at the map of the Western Hemi- 
sphere will show that Greenland is separated from 
Labrador and the bleak islands that flank the 
northern coasts of America by a broad belt of 
water, the wider portions of which are known 
as Davis Strait and Baffin Bay. Toward the far 
north this water belt suddenly contracts to a 
comparatively narrow strait at Smith Sound, but 
afterward expands again into Kennedy Channel, 
beyond which, until within a very few years, noth- 
ing was definitely known. Throughout the greater 
part of the year this wide belt of sea is always 
more or less clogged with ice. In winter-time it 
is nearly all frozen over, but in summer the ice 
breaks up into a tumbled archipelago of floating 
islands, through which an adventurous voyager 
may make his way, with difficulty and danger, 
up to where the belt begins to contract at Smith 
Sound. There can be little doubt that the com- 
paratively sheltered character of much of this re- 
gion aids the formation of the ice upon the sea, 
for when the expeditions of Dr. Kane and Dr. 
Hayes traced the coast-lines to the far north, they 
found, where these suddenly retired, that the ice- 
choked water of Kennedy’s Channel expanded 
into a wide open sea, that rolled its great billows 
against long lines of black cliffs, and seemed to 
stretch away as far as eye could reach toward the 
pole. 

The ice formed upon the surface of the sea by 
direct freezing rarely attains a greater thickness 


than eighteen or twenty feet; and where the wa- 
ter is liable to more or less agitation, it is usually 
much less. There is a limit to the influence of 
frost upon the sea, just as there is upon the solid 
ground. The cake of ice protects the underlying 
water in the same manner that the snow sheiters 
the earth. As the ice rapidly thickens, the warm 
temperature of the sea finds increasing difficulty 
in soaking upward through its crystalline roof, 
until it becomes at last practically imprisoned. 
Thus with the warmth of the sea shut in, and the 
cold of the external air shut out, the ice-cake 
comes to assume its maximum thickness soon 3% 
ex the winter sets in, the intense cold of the “ter 
months adding little if anythixg to 
pth, 
The sea ice where it abuts upon the land 
reaches a much greater thickae€ss than that which 
is formed off shore, Along the coast, from 
near the arctic circle up to Kennedy Channel, a 
narrow shelf or platform, varying from sixty to 
one hundred and fifty fect, or thereabouts, in 
breadth, adheres, to the rocks, accommodating 
itself to every sweep and indentation of the coast- 


line. 


up and vanishes toward the end of summer. It 
owes its origin to the action of the tides. The 
first frost of the late summer covers the sea with 
a coat of ice, which, carried upward along the 
face of the cliffs by the tide, eventually becomes 
glued to the rocks. In this position it remains, 
and gradually grows in thickness with every suc- 
cessive tide, until it may reach a height of thirty 
feet, and sometimes even more, presenting to the. 
sea a-bold wall of ice, against which the floes 
grind and crush, and are pounded into fragments. 


Its growth only stops with the advent of summer, ° 


when it begins to yield to the kindly influence of 
the sun, and to the action of the numerous streams 
that issue from the melting glaciers, and lick out 
for themselves deep hollows in the shelf as they 
rush outward to the sea. 

Occasionally icebergs run aground, and in this 
position are rocked to and fro and sometimes 
wheeled about by the force of the currents. This 
oscillatory movement is usually accompanied by 
loud noises, and the sea becomes turbid often for 
more than a mile with the mud which the rocking 
berg stirs up from the bottom. 
pens, too, that when a strong swell is running in 
upon a stranded berg, the ponderous mass, after 
for some time swinging fearfully from side to side, 
will keel right over and split up into smaller frag- 
ments, which thereupon float away. Icebergs do 
not grate continuously along the bottom of the 
sea. When they once run aground, their prog- 
ress is stopped, until by gradual melting, or by 
splitting up into smaller pieces, they are again 
floated off and swept on by the currents. | 


>. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


**Do you see that spring over there?” said a settler 
in Arkansas to a stranger. ‘“ Well, that’s an iron 
spring, that is; and it’s so mighty powerful that the 
farmer’s horses about here that drink the water of it 
never have to be shod. The shoes just grow on their 
feet nat’rally.” 


Puysroran (to government clerk). ** Well, what do you 
complain of ?” 
Sleeplessness, doctor.” 
Puysrotan. *‘ At what time do you go to bed ?” 
‘ G. Cc. “*Oh, I don’t mean at night, but during office 
ours. 


**Shall the husband k a wife informed of his 
business affairs?” asks an innocent. There is no ne- 
cessity. She will find out five times as much as he 
knows himself without the least trouble. 


An affectionate young married couple were discuss- 
ing the melancholy subject of death, or rather that 
eres of it affecting their selfish selves : ‘‘ Promise me 

enry,” said the wife, ‘‘that if I die before you do I 


» 


shall not be made a show. It is dreadful to think of 
or seeing my poor dead body except just you 
and me.* 


a undertaker gets his living where another man 
ea 


Another trinmph of modern science. A Broadway 
firm advertises: *‘ Artificial flower boys wanted.” 


— 


Could not the doctor's fee be justly called ill-gotten 
gains ? 


= 


“No tick here” would be a two-edged sword in a 
watch-maker’s establishment. 


‘“‘Talk is cheap.” Isit? Just hire & lawyer once. 


Everything in nature indulges in amusement. The 
lightning plays, the wind whistles, the thunder rolls, 
the snow flies, the waves leap, and the fields swile. 
Even the buds shoot and the rivers run. 


a 


JUNIOR IMITATION BRITISH CLUB. 


—— 


“Wha made yer blackball Sandford ?” 


“Oh! Ah! 
“Oh! Ab! 


Er heard his father used to sell things,” 
Yas, serves cad right.” 


In the higher latitudes this shelf. never | 
entirely disappears, but farther south it breaks ~ 


It frequently hap- © 


/ 
= HARPERS WEEKLY. 
— the want of food and drink. Atlength they were | to the surface and floated. If at this great 
rescued by some fishermen belonging to St. Pierre, | depth the whole mass of the glacier could be 
Miguelon, and carried to that island, from which | buoyed up without breaking it off, it would cer- 
they made their way to Halifax, the vessel hav- | tainly go to prove that the ice of the arctic re- 
ing gone to pieces soon after succor reached | gions, unlike ice anywhere else, had the property 
of yielding to mechanical strain without ruptur- 
ing. But the great tension to which it is sub- 
| 
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THE BELGI AN NATIONAL death omen, it is interesting to trace this piece of | ferred to by Pausanias, who relates how, before | consternation was caused at Worthing, England, 
EXHIBITION. folk-lore to its source in Aryan mythology, being | the destruction of the Messenians, the dogs set | a few years ago, by a Newfoundland dog, the 
the survival of one of those numerous legends | up a fiercer howlin 2y were . . slergyn i ¢ neighborhoe 
Exhibition. building i ~ p g than they were wont to do; property of a clergyman in t viiborhood, 
Tue Belgian National Ex ~ 0 ree" ne is = that have been transmitted to us by the stream | and Virgil, speaking of the Roman misfortunes | lying down on the steps of a house and howling 
he opened this month, Fy ath w oF he Fo cele- = tradition from the distant past. Although, | in the Pharsalic war, says: piteously, refusing to be driven away. -As soon 
ration of the jubilee o gium's y years | t erefore, but a relic of heathen mythology, this “*Obsceenique canes, importun:eque volucres, as it was known that a young lady, long an inva- 
of independence. G a oe ee superstition still retains its influence as a super- Signa dabant.” lid, had died there, so much.ex¢éitement took place” 
The building is of Greco-Roman style, and is | natural omen. As a plea, however, for its prev- Capitolinus narrates, too, how the dogs by their | that the occurrence reached the owner of the dog, 
evected spo who came to Worthing to in- 
Plaines des Manoeuvres, wile uire into the truth of it. Un- 
course, and is well known to | lovers of and believers -in the 
many Americans. de after th marvellous, it turned out ‘that 
and th in the evening, and had been 
cade of the Exhibit ‘lic seen running here and there in 
sists of two great pavi search of him, and howling at 
bya beautiful the door of the stable where he 
at its centre 3 put up his horse, and other 
triomphe. P fifty-t | places which he often visited in 
eighty-five meters long, Hlty-two Worthing. It happened, also, ‘ 
meters Wide, that his master had been inthe 
ters high. These habit of visiting the particular 
tain all the house where the young lady had 
artistic treasures died, which at once accounted 
the | for the apparent mystery. In 
and particular coliee th | the same way, indeed, other sim- 
rhe other portions oF the ilar instances of this supersti 
the rear. if only properly investigated at 
(16,000 square meters ), 18 70,0 death omen in the howling of 
SUPERSTITIONS | tte ttt oceasionally heard and seen in 
ABOUT DOGS. different puts of England and 
ris sing thi Ibe 1 visible; but their fearful yelp | 
dog—the faithful and Hh | ing, as it is heard passing swift- 
folklore, besides holding a con- posed .to be “ evil spirits hunt- 
spicuous place among the tra- I, ing the souls of the dead, or, by 
countries. ed, - | cen the speedy death of. some 
of that very wide-spread super- {i person.” thee North thev ard 
stition which recosnizes a death ealled the Gabriel Hlounds.”” 
the dog, = | Wordsworth, alluding to’ one 
may be traced to a notion in bj : | tisk form of this superstition, evi- 
Aryan mythology which repre- | dently connects it with the Ger- 
sents the soul as taking its de- man legend of the Wild Hunts- 
the distant land of spirits under = =& Ue i NH It is related that a few veats 
the escort of a fleet greyhound. 3S f AIM ago, when a child was burned to 
According to the kage | death at Sheffield, the neighbors 
wrn mortal who discovered the » Gabrie asse 
= All the Gabriel Hounda had passed 
way to the other world, where he above the house not long before. 
the sake of men, sends the wind = H one night to the sick-bed of a 
under the form of a dog tocon- relative whose illness had sud- 
the heavenly waters over 4 acter. As he set out he heard 
the Milky Way to his home— 4 the wild sound of the creatures 
the bright realm of bliss. Hence, above his head; they accompa- 
Whenever this ;messenger of & nied him the whole way, about 
death was heard, either howling a mile, then paused, and yelped 
sick or loudly over the house. .He en- 
speeding along through the air | tered it, and*found that the pa- 
with rapid pace, the inmates hse | Hi | tient had just breathed her last. 
trembled, for they knew that at ili In Lancashire these spectre 
any moment the. soul of their = hounds are locally termed Ga- 
friend or relative might be re- = * | briel Ratchets,” and are sup- 
e present day, the nowing 1% ortune to all who hear their 
of a dog under the window is = sound. An old writer has acu- 
supposed to foretell death—a = & rious note on the subject. He 
Where in this as well as in most — | | rdshir colliers coil 
of Bombay place a dog at the $ hear the noise of a pack of- 
dying, that his eyes may rest : they give the name of GaBriel's 
upon the animal at the last mo- Hounds, though the more sober 
ment, and so find comfort in the and judicious take them only to 
a prompt escort fe be wild-geese making this noise 
| | in their flight... We have here 
stn to its everlasting abode. | aH Hi Hd the solution of this popular su- 
ing to the Parsee belief, of the | tained fact that these spectre 
xt value ; for as soon as 4 | | \ hounds are no other than mu. 
schinavat, a fierce combat for A \ other large - migratory —birds.« 
le sou be pure and good, here alluded to is the bean- 
dogs that guard the bridge. ee and the sound has been com- 
1ot the same lf Hin | pared to that of a pack of 
the place of the d “Bounds in full cry. 
ol the dog, and hence In Wales these spectre hounds | 
hold on earth, take howl through the air with 
of the tail of the cow. voice frightfully disproportion-; 
too, was drawn by ate to their size; and one pe-. 
bla o the funeral pile, and a culiarity belonging to them is 
cow was led after it to that the nearer they approach > 
there fae and slaughtered any one, the less loud their voice 
Mr. Kelly, “was heaped Hii they are, the louder is their ery. 
They are in themselves harm- 


upon the corpse as it lay on the 


pie, and the hide was spread less, and have never been known | ; 


to commit any mischief. Ac- 


over all. Fire was then ap- 
plicd, and when the flames rose high a hym 
was Sung, in which the cow was invoked to as- 
cend with: the deceased to the land of the de- 
— Thus it is a German notion, not yet 
pa that the Milky Way is the cow-path; and 
a 4 popular superstition that a cow break- 
p>. ute the yard betokens a death in the family. 
““verting, however, to the dog’s howling as a 


alence even among the educated, we might urge 
that it is not unnatural for the mind, when un- 
strung and overbalanced by the presence of sick- 
ness and impending death, to be oversensitive, 
and to take notice of every little sound and sight 
which may seem to connect themselves with its 


anxiety. Reviewing very briefly the allusions to 
this superstition in times gone by, we find it re- 


howling presaged the death.of Maximinus. At 
the present day this widely known omen is found 
in every part of almost every country. Thus, in 
Germany, a dog howling before a house. portends 
a dedth or a fire. If it howls along the highway, 
this is considered in Westphalia as a certain to- 
ken that a funeral will soon pass by that way. 
The same notion exists in Denmark. No slight 


cording to one tradition, they are the hell-hounds 
which hunt through the air the soul of the wicked 
man as soon as it quits the body—a trace of the 
Aryan mythology already alluded to. 

There is a notion prevalent in many places that 
whenever a calamity is at hand, or in localities 
where some accident or evil deed may have oc- 
curred, a spectral dog appears. This is described 


) 


| 
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as often larger than a Newfoundland, being shag- 
gy andgblack, with large ears and ‘tail. Its form, 
however, is so decided, and its look and move- 
ments are so thoroughly natural, that many, we 
are informed, have often mistaken It for a real 
dog. Thus in Lancashire this spectre dog bears 
the name of “ Trash,” or “ Striker.” The former 
name is given to it from the peculiar noise made 
by its feet when passing along, resembling that 
of a heavy shoe ina miry road. The latter term 
is in allusion to the sound of its voice when heard 
by those persons who are unable to see the ap- 
pearance itself. It does not haunt. particular 
spots, but makes itself visible to warn people of 
the approaching death of some relative or friend. 


* Should any one be so courageous 4s to follow this 


strange apparition, it retreats with its eyes front- 
ing the pursuer, and vanishes on the slightest 
momentary inattention. 

Another belief, not at all uncommon, is that’ 
the spirits of wicked persons are punished by be- 
ing doomed to wear for a long time the shape of 
adog. An anecdote is related about a Rev. Mr. 
Hughes, a clergyman of the Church of England 
in the island of Anglesea, the most popular preach- 
er in the neighborhood in the last century. As 
he was going one night to preach, a spirit in the 
shape of a large greyhound jumped against him, 
and threw him from his horse. The same thing 
-happened another evening. The third time, there- 
fore, he went on foot, and on approaching the 
haunted spot, found that the spirit was chained. 
On questioning it, the spirit replied that its unrest 
was due t6 a silver groat it had hidden under a 
stone when in the flesh, and which was the prop- 
erty of the Church of St. Elian. Many similar 
instances are found scattered here and there 
throughout. the country, which are implicitly be- 
lieved in by the peasantry, and not unfrequently 
have even deterred the wicked from the commis- 
sion of crime. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Autuover April did not abound in rains, May open- 
ed with verdure beautifully fresh and green. But 
what a change three weeks brought! ‘The grass looked 
wilted and yellow; the young grain parched; the 
strawberry vines, which gave early promise of abun. 
dant yield, drooping and withered; young fruit trees 
scorched and shrivelled; wells in country places near- 
ly dry; and all creation terribly dusty. Farmers pray- 
ed for rain, everybody longed for rain, and still the 
clouds were dry and the heat intense. Every day 
there was an anxious examination of the “indica- 
tions” of weather, and a hope that the morrow would 


; develop a storm-centre somewhere, or at least heavy 


showers. And still there being no blessed reality, the 
poet's lines lingered in the mind with a sort of pros- 
pective refreshment: 
** After the dust and heat. 
In the broad and fiery street, 
. In the narrow lane, 
How beautiful is the rain!.... 
o the 
How is the rain 1” 

As we write the air is thick and smoky, and the fierce 
heat beats down upon the sweltering denizens of our 
city,’ On May 25 the mercury reached 93°—a tempera- 
ture very unusual for spring; and suffering mortals 
are watching for the appearance of ‘‘a little cloud ont 
of the sea, like a man’s hand,” which shall herald the 
much-desired rain, that doubtless will have watered 
the parched earth before this paragraph is read. 


In Asiatic Turkey a famine is raging whose horrors 
can scarcely find a parallel, although famines are pre- 
vailing in many countries at this time. The Arch- 
bishop of the Syrians‘has sent to the American Lega- 
tion at Constantinople a pathetic appeal for relief. 


On Sunday, May 23, nearly twenty thousand persons 
fled from ‘the burning heat of the city to the cooling 
breezes of Coney Island. In fact, the season opened 
full blown before the hotels opened, But everything 
will speedily be ready for guesta. 


The East Side Lodging-house for Homeless Boys, 
the gift of Catherine Lorillard Wolfe to the Children’s 
Aid Society, was lately open for the inspection of the 
public. The building is located at. East Broadway 
and Gouverneur Street, and cost about $50,000. In 
the basemént is the swimming-bath, drying-room, and 
gymnasium; the dining-room is on the first floor, and 
the dormitories on the third and fourth floors. The 
conservatory, a pleasant feature of the lodge, is on the 
second floor. There are accommodations for three 
hundred boys. 4 


At the close of the Cifftinnati Masical Festival the 
announcement was made of the organization of a per- 
manent festival chorus, of which Theodore Thomas is 
to be director. Mr. Michael Brand was chosen to act 
as director during Mr. Thomas's absence abroad. A 
bandsome’ music stand was presented to Mr. Thomas 
by the chorus, in token of their appreciation of his 
faithful services. 


Madison Square Garden seems to be a doubtful 
structure, to say the least. After the coroner’s inves- 
tigation of the disaster at the Garden, the building was 
declared unsafe by the jury, and itsyemoval ordered 
by. the Superintendent of the Building Department. 
The owners objected to doing this, and a committee 
of experts was selected to make a thorough investiga- 
tion of the premises, and give a final decision. This 
committee decided that the Garden, although unsafe 
at present, could be so strengthened as to make it safe. 
Therefore this committee seems to have assumed the 
responsibility of the safety of Madison Square Garden. 

About seventy buildings in Edenburg, Pennsylvania, 
were destroyed by fire on the night of May 22. Over 
a hundred families were made homeless by this con- 


flagration. 


An earnest appeal is made in behalf of the Sea-side 
‘Home for Children at Coney Island ; and the extreme 
heat, coming even before the summer months, makes 
it specially important that those who can aid this most 
worthy charity should do so promptly. The Home is 
for the benefit of those children whose parents can not 
afford to give them change of air and proper food and 
care during the hot weather. By giving to mothers a 
chance to take their sick children to the sea-side, the 
lives of hundreds have been saved, During the past 


four years 6564 children and 2232 m@thers have been 


; 
4 


received at the Home. The mothers and children re- 
main one week each; in rare cases a longer stay is al- 
lowed. Twenty-five dollars will defray the expenses 
of taking fifteen children to the Home for a week’s 
refreshment. This institution opens on June 14. 


The new Sailors’ Coffee-house, in York Street, near 
the Brooklyn Navy-yard, is three stories in height, and 
has a dining-room, reading-room, library, and bed- 
rooms. 


Fifteen persons were killed and many wounded by 
a recent accident on the South Pacific Coast Railroad. 
In one of the tunnels between Santa Cruz and Big 
Trees the cars ran off the track, throwing the inmates 
of two of them in a confused mass against the bank 
and over the track. About forty were injured, and 
the hotels of Santa Cruz were turned into temporary 
hospitals for their treatment. 


Reports come of the ravages of the phylloxera in 
the vineyards on Vesuvius. Precautionary measures 
have been adopted, but the result, it is feared, will be 


disastrous. In Sicily, also, this insect pest is spreading. . 


At the sixty-fourth annual meeting of the American 
Bible Society it was stated that the New Testament 
has been translated into the Japanese language, and 
published ; and the translation of the Old Testament 
into the same tongue has been commenced. 


The New York Flower Mission distributed 150,000 
bouquets during the last season among a hundred dif- 
ferent hospitals, etc., and to the sick in tenement- 
houses. The Flower Mission is pow open on Mon- 
days and Thursdays at 239 Fourth Avenue. 


The Palace of the Tuileries is to be restored to its 
former condition before it was fired by the Commu- 
nists in 1871, and to be converted into a museum. 


Twenty-five candidates for the ministry are sent out 
this year by Yale College, most of whom have already 
chosen their field of labor. 


The example of Connecticut should be followed by 
all the other States in regard to adopting measures to 
protect the travelling public against dangers arising 
from visual defect in railway employés. The Legis- 
lature of Connecticut has passed an act authorizing the 
preparation of rules for the examination of railroad 
employés in regard to color-blindness or other visual 
defects, and makes provision for penalties to be inflict- 
ed on any railroad company employing persons who 
have not a certificate indicating their freedom from 
color-blindness. The necessary examinations will be 
made by medical experts. ; 


Some time this month a great public work will be com- 
menced by the French government for the commercial 
benefit of France, namely, the construction of a new 
sea-port at La Rochelle, atan estimated cost of 15,000,000 
francs. The present harbor is choked up by the long- 
time accumulation of mud and sediment, and nature 
offers facilities for the construction of a new one 
about three-quarters of a mile north of the old one. 
This enterprise will be of great advantage to the com- 
mercial world. 


The Edelweiss, the white Alpine flower which is such 
a favorite with travellers, is becoming so very scarce 
that the Swiss government has forbidden its wholesale 
destruction, under strict penalties. 


It is stated that only a few rhododendrons will bloom 
in the Boston Public Garden this year, because some 
malicious person has cut most of the plants. The 
mutilation was evidently the work of a trained florist, 
though what could be the motive for such an act seems 
to be a mystery. 


It is said that American beef and mutton are cheaper 
and better in London, Liverpool, and Glasgow than they 
are here. This surely ought not so to be. It is very 
well to send an excellent quality of meat to foreign 
markets, but home consumers should not be defraud- 
ed thereby. Several causes of the inferiority of our 
meat have been mentioned: it is said that the best an- 
imals in our live-stock yards are exported to Europe, 
the second quality shipped to Cuba, and home con- 
sumers have to put up with what is left. However 
this may be, there is no doubt but that there is a great 
difference in flesh of animals which have been hurried 
from distant places and driven directly to slaughter, 
and that of those which are first rested and fattened. 
The high price of meat is due in a great measure to 
the numerous middle-men, who all come in for a share 
of the profits. A speculator in the far West buys a 
herd, and sells the cattle to another speculator in Chi- 
cago, who again sells them to some Eastern market, 
whence they go to the wholesale dealer, and from him 
to the retail dealer; and the one who wants to eat the 
beef pays each his profit. : 


BEAUTY IN POTTERY AND PORCELAINS. 


Mr. Davis CoLLamore, the head of the well- 
known firm which bears his name, is now on his 
way to this country from foreign parts, where he 
has been making selections of China, Minton, 
Copeland, Royal Worcester, Crown Derby, and 
Moore wares, and also of the best Paris, Dres- 
den, Meissen, Berlin, and Leipsic productions. 
The exquisite taste which Mr. Collamore is known 
to possess gives assurance of a choice invoice. 
Especial efforts have probably been made in the 
present instance, since this house will soon ex- 
tend their already large store through to Fifth 
Avenue, where the store No. 149 has been se- 
cured, and will be used specially for the choicest 
pottery, faiente ware, and porcelains. This en- 
terprising firm have also taken a store in the 
Cascino Building at Newport, R. 1, where they 
propose to keep a compléte assortment of table- 


ware, besides the innumerable articles of orna- | 


ment and use such as New Yorkers are accus- 
tomed to find in their store at the corner of 
Twenty-first Street and Broadway. 


Among these wares the connoisseur will find pleas- 
ure in examining some choice pieces of Royal Berlin, 
Meissen, Minton, and Senciandl manufacture, A few 
years ago, at the distribution of prizes to the success- 
ful students of the Dover School of Art in England, 
Lord Granville said that Mr. Minton had once com- 
plained that his (Minton’s) position was extraordinary; 
while he had the greatest difficulty in disposirtg of 
some of “his most beautiful things,’’ the public was 


ready enough to buy those of which he was “ heartily 
ashamed.” The speaker expressed the opinion that 
at Minton’s potteries, and at his London depot, there 
were among the faiences ‘‘ some of the most beautiful 
things ever seen in England or any other European 
country.” If Lord Granville was speaking of such 
wares as the large Minton placque, now on exhibition 
at Messrs. Davis Collamore & Company’s, his praise 
was not unreasonable. On this placque are painted 
in profile the features of a lovely woman, with hazel 
eyes, and of corresponding hue. e color is 
luminous, glowing as with an internal light, like a 
vase illamined from within, and the luxuriant hair is 
that you can almost put your 
hand into ite folds. The Sévres vases are magnificent. 
Everybody knows the difficulty of obtaining genuine 
Sévres vases. A handsome and imposing set, consist- 
ing of a — of Royal Berlin vases with ewers and 
centre - piece, bears, the stamp of the Royal Berlin 
factory. The figures and groups of Meissen ware are 
exquisite in expression, and in what may be called their 
literary aspect—they tell very pretty stories. In these 
rooms the visitor may study at his leisure the respec- 
tive characteristics of French and German pvttery and 
porcelains, and recognize the modern advances in the 
ceramic art. So far as ce is concerned, he will 
not fail to note the interesting fact that on the banks 
of the Loire, where for two hundred the art has 
flourished, is found to-day its chief triumphs in inven- 
tion and in execution. The best French period of 
decorative design ap anew in the resurrection of 
its béautiful forms and colors ; and to these beautiful 
forms and colors the establishment of the Messra. 
Davis Collamore has never been a stranger.—N, Y. 
Evening Post. 


DIABETES CURED. 


Dear Sirs,—It has been some time since I 
wrote you in régard to how father was getting 
along. So I thought I would write you to-day. 
I am happy to say that he is entirely well, has 
been cured with less than three bottles of “Con- 
stitution Water.” Since he has been taking the 
“Constitution Water,” we have heard of a good 
many cases of diabetes in this city. One lady 
especially has it very bad. When we first heard 
of her she was down in bed with it. She bought 
one bottle of “(Constitution Water,” and, after 
taking a few doses, was able to sit up. Send me 
as many circulars as you can for the enclosed 
stamps. There are a great many persons that 
want them. Yours very truly, Jo. L. Surru. 

ZANESVILLE, Ou10, Nov. 7, 1878, 

To Messrs. Morgan & Atien, New York. 


** Constitution Water” has been pronounced by the 
medical faculty and the public to be the most wonder- 
ful remedy for the stomach, liver, kidneys, and bladder 
that has ever been offered. Jt is not a spring water, 
but a an eminent physician. For female 
complaints and childhood weakness a alty. For 
sale by all Druggists. Depot 59 John St., N. Y.—[Com. ] 


EXTENsive arrangements have just been completed 
by which we are enabled. to supply the “ Compound 
Oxygen” for home use to any extent, and to al 
of the country, giving at the same time the right of free 
consultation letter during the whole time a ae 
may be using the Treatment. Every case submitted to 
us will be, as we have said, es considered. If 
we see a reasonable ground for anti pating the favor- 
able action of “Compound Oxygen,” we will encour- 
age the patient to give it a trial; but if we think the 


‘matter at all doubtful, we will frankly say 80. Write 


for our Treatise on * Com und Oxygen.’’ It will be 
sent free. Drs. SrAnkey & Pauen, 1109 and 1111 Girard 
Strect, Philadelphia, Pa.—[{Com.] 


{From The Jackson (Miss.) Clarion.} 

Mr. C. H. Mansurp, of Jackson, one of the best 
painters in the State, and a gentleman of great 
intelligence and worth, says in reference to H.W. 
Johns’ Asbestos Liquid Paints: “I have tested 
them fully, and am prepared to say that the 
paints, which are of all colors and shades, are 
not only the cheapest, but the best I have used 
in my experience as a painter for the past fifty 
years,” 


rs. 
storer, Every Drugzgist sells it.—[Com.] 


Horsrorp's Acid Phosphate is especially service- 
om. 


For Moth Patch, Freckle, Tan, the only sure cure is 
Dr. B.C. Perry’s Lottn,. Dr. Perry's Comedone and Pim- 


Tr. 
le (a different preparation) positively cures 
Hass Grnbs, Blackheads. nd for circular. 
Brent p & Co., 35 and 37 Park Place, N. Y.—[({Com.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes suth light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
jr. Can be eaten. by dyspeptics without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 

Royat Baxine Powper Co., New York. 


290 Gold and Silver Chromo Cards, with name, 10c., 
postpaid. G.L REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


EPPS’S COCOA 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural 
perations of digestion and 


of well-selected 
breakfast -tables with 
which may save us mes 


constitution may ng@eradually built up until strong 


Hundreds 
¥y floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there ;&a weak point. We may escape 
‘4 properly nou " 
Civil Service Gazette,” 


Sold only in soby! ted ting, 3 and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & 0., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Npon, Ene. 


nN 
A Complete Working Telephone. 


Cheap enough for a toy, and good eno i 
directions, by express, with 100 feet of wire, for $1 W); 
or by mail, postpaid, $1 25 ; extra wire, 25c. per 100 feet. 
Address PECK & SN YDER, 
Dealers in Novelties and Sporting Goods, 
P.O. Box 2751. 124 and 126 Nassau St., N.Y. 


GUION LINE. 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, 
FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL, 
Leaving Pier No. 38, N. R., foot of King Street. 
NEVADA, Tuesday, June 8, 5:30 A.M. 
WISCONSIN, Tuesday, June 22 5 
ARIZONA Tuesday, June 29, 11 A.M. 
WYOMING, Tuesday, July 6, 4:30 PM 


Cabin Passage (according to State-room), $60-$80, 
and ¥100: Intermediate, $40; Steerage at low rates. 


Offices, No. 20.Broadway. WILLIAMS & GUION. 


Hanging Baskets, 
RUSTIC SETTEES, 
VASES, 

ARCHERY CHAIRS, 

\e Stump Boxes, 
S 
WINDOW BOXES, 
&C., 
In Varied Designs. 
Send Stamp for 
Catalogue. Men- 
tion this paper. 
RUSTIC MFG. CO. 
29 Falton St., 
New York. 


THE PHRACIANS OF HOMER 


The Pheeacian Episode of the Odyssey, as com- 


prised in the Sixth, Seventh, Eighth, Eleventh, 
and Thirteenth Books. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Appendix, by Aveustus C. Mer- 
RIAM, Ph.D., Columbia College, New York. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


The present edition of the Phzacian Episode is the 
outgrowth of severalyears’ experience in teaching col- 
lege classes, and the aim throughout has been to meet 
the wants which this experience has demonstrated. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


{EF Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


COOLEY CREAMER! 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1879. 


his process 
Butter made by this 


at 
bition, 
no 
ses all of 
een milkings, al- 
fords better ventilation, 
requires - abo 


be other "eras i 
tisfaction than any 
milk. Send for “Dairyman” giving P culars av 


No Sewer Gas. No Breakage. Fully 


i r send for Descri Tice 
PORTABLE WASHSTAND CO 
23 


BARLOW’S 
IND 1G0 BLUE. ith great 


and general out door day objects distinctly from 


THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. 
BERGER, Prop 
N. Second St, til" 


rent power to strengthen & 

without the distressing resu 

sent by inclosing stamp. Ga 
687 Broadway, 


| 
he properties 
Mr. Epps has provided due 
a flavored beveraye 
y the judicious use2of bills, it in 
i} HE IWS TELEPHONE 
== | 
«<> 
RUSTIC WORK,. 
> 
}~ 
¢ 
| 
4 
Rapioat restoration. Its good effects are perma- 
nent. It not only restores the color of the hair, but 
the quantity and natural glossiness. This is said by 
| 
. ir, 1878 
y ternational Dairy Fair. , 
NGSX Medals and & 
| 20 Al SSS and two at same Fair, 
| VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. 
Bellows Falls, Vermont. 
The “Sanitary” Reservoir Washstant 
: The most complete Lavatory in the world. fw 
before the Thousands in use. Not a 
there in city or coull''): 
Call 
eww York. 
= 
| = two tosix miles. Spectacies mod improve the sizht 
s. Satalo u 
OCULISTS, OF 
iff 


ie 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


383, 


J. & J. DOBSON, © 
Manufacturers and Retailers of 


Offer an immense and elegant assortment of 


New and Desirable Styles of 
Wiltons, Axminsters, 
Velvets, Brussels, 
Three-Plys, Ingrains, 


Rugs, Mats, 
Oilcloths, &ec., 
Including all popular varieties of FLOOR COVER- 
INGS, at 
UNUSUALLY LOW PRICES. 
Special Inducements to Churches,Steamers,and Hotels. 


40 & 42 West 14th St., New York, 


Near 6th Ave. Elevated RR. Station. 
JOHN VAN GAASBEEE, Manager. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


Offer the most Yecherché styles in French Pattern 


BONNETS AND HATS. 


French Flowers, Ostrich and Fancy Feathers. 
FLORAL GARNITURES,” 

For Wedding, Ball, and Evening Costumes; 
“TROPICAL LEAF PLANTS AND BOUQUETS,” 
For JARDINIERES, VASES, and BASKETS; 
‘FLORAL HORSE-SHOES AND ORNAMENTS” 
of the most beautiful designs. 


» THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO., 
28 East 14th St.,4 doors west of University Place, N.Y. 
I. LOEWENSTEIN, Prop’r, 
. 9 Rue de Clery, Paris. 
N.B.—The Artificial Flower Guide, with beautifully 
illustrated Catalogue, mailed free upon application. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS, 
ANEROID BAROMETERS, 
MICROSCOPES, 

TELESCOPES, 
_ FIELD GLASSES, 
MAG ANTERNS. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


924 Chestnut St., hiladelphia, Pa. 


Catalogues sent of application. 
Part 1. Mathematical Instrmments........ 162 Pages. 
Part 2. Optical Instruments.............. 
Part 3. Magic Lanterns......... newt. .™ 


Part 4. Philosophical Apparatus......... 183 ‘“ 


WATER WORKS 


FOR CITIES AND TOWNS. 


The Holly System pumps directly into mains, requir- 
ing no reservoir. livers powerful fire-streams at 
every hydrant, obviating use of fire-engines. Ample 
reserve Of machinery. Engines automatically regu- 
lated. Thoroughly efficient and economical. 


IN USE IN NEARLY 100 CITIES AND TOWNS, 
Estimates and particulars promptly furnished. 


PARK BENJAMIN & BRO., 


Gen. Agents, 49 and 50 Astor House, New York City. 


Physical History of the Barth 


Chapters from the Physical History of the Earth. 
By Nicos, F.G.S., F.R.G.S. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 


Those who require a guide to lead them easily across 
the threshold and into the antechamber of this noble 
science may safely trust themselves to the guidance 
of Mr. Nicola. * * * The writer's style is pleasant 
and clear, and his information has, for the most part, 
been gleaned from trustworthy and modern sources. 
—Academy, London, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
The Most Popular in Use, 
ESTERBROOK 
Steel Pen Co., 

a THE KINGFISHER. 
Fag ay = rt fisherman. Catches every 

Sample sent for 25 cents. 

VACHE & CO., 

For H. M. STANLEY'S fascinating narrative of his 
and down the River Congo from its source to its mouth. 
Profusely illustrated from Sketches and Photographs, 
Other new edition is now ready. Apply to or address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


&®™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 

MANUFACTURED BY THE 

26 John Street, New York. 

ple, Effective, and Durable. 
926 Fairmount Avenue, Phila., Pa. 
explorations Through the Dark Continent, 
ehowing the scenery and people along his route. An- 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


A. MORRISON, 


IMPORTER 


RICH NOVELTIES 


In Fringes, Gimps, Ornaments, and But- 
tons. Real’ and Imitation Laces and Made- 
up Lace Goods. Kibbons, Silks, Velvets, and 
Fancy Materials for Millinery purposes. 
Dress Trimmings made to order, and Col- 
ored Fringes to match any shade, with 
buttons to correspond. Manufacturer of 
Outfitting Goods, of superior er and 
finish, for Infants and Young Children. 
Complete Wardrobes for $60, and Toilet 
Baskets from $4 75, to which we invite 
public attention and solicit examination. 
Ladies’ Trimmed Bonnets, Round Hats, and 
Breakfast Caps a specialty. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


893 Broadway, N. Y. 


P. S.—Wholesale department, second and third floors. 


ARNOLD, 


| CONSTABLE, & C0. 


SUMMER AND EVENING FABRICS. 


Grenadines, Gauzes, Batistes, Paris Printed 
Organdies, French Lawns, Printed Linen Lawns, 
French Buntings, Xc. 


Broadway & (9th St. 


Harper's European Guide-Book 


FOR I8so. 
W. Pemsroxe Ferrivee. 
IN 3 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 


The Volumes sold separately. 


Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 


Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 


Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 

Cw” Hither of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt of 

Three Dollars. 

HARPER’S PHRASE - BOOK: French 
Without a Master, German Without a 
Master, Italian Without a Master. By 
W. PemBrokE Fetripere. Complete in one 
volume. Price, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
CONSTITUTION WATER. 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 


For Female Complaints a Specialty. 
For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 


CELLULOID EYE-GLASSEShas 


represeuting the choicest selected Tortoise-Shell 
& Amber. Thelightest, handsomest, &strongest 
known, Sold by icians and Jewellers. Made 7” 

by SPENOER O. M. CO., 13 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


COLORIFIC 


Colors hair a beautiful brown or black, leaving 
it soft and glossy. Applied in five minutes. One 
preparation—no lead, sulphur, or sediment. 


DR. MORLENBERGS LIFE. 


Life and Work of Dr. Muhlenberg. By ANNE 
Ayres. With Two Portraits on Steel. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 


‘An exceedingly attractive account of the labors 
and achievements of a man whose life was spent in 
the service of his fellow-men, and whose name will 
long be cherished as that of an enlightened and most 
unselfish philanthropist.” 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


2 Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


7 7 7 AYear and expenses to agents. Outfitfree. 
$ Address P, O, VICKERY, Augusta, Me, 


DROPS OF | \ 
40 Constitution Water, 


ARE SELLING AT A 


HEAVY REDUCTION 


FROM FORMER PRICES 


PLAIN, COLORED, GROS GRAIN 
AND CHANGEABLE 


Genuine Vichy! 


ae: For Gout, Rheumatism, Diabetes, 


CELESTINS Gravel, Diseases of the Kidneys, &c. 


GRANDE GRILLE—Diseases of the Liver. 


a HOFITALS Diseases of the Stomach, Dyspepsia 


The Springs are owned by the French Government, 
and the waters are bottled under its supervision. 
FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS 
WINE MERCHANTS, DRUGGISTS, & 
GROCERS, OR WHOLESALE FROM 
THE AGENTS, 
BOUCHE, FILS & CO., New York. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 

OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 

FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT “Is a success and a boon for which 
nations should feel grateful.”—See ‘‘ Medical 
Press,” ** Lancet,” ** British Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
ecto Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


del. 
‘Consumption in England increased tenfold in 
ten years.” 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
— only), C. DAVID & CO., 43 Mark 

e, London, England. 


Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, H. K. & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., J. MILHAU’S SON, and W. H. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year...... $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.............. 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year............. -- 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 50 


A COMBINATION OFFER. 


Harper’s MAGAzIne..... 
Hagrer’s WEEKLyY.......>One Year....... ..-$10 00 
Hagpeer’s BaZar......... 


Harper's MaGaZInpe..... 
Harrer’s WEEKLY....... One Year........ -- 700 


Harper's Magazing..... 


Harper's WEEKLY....... 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 


\the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
> cember of each year. 


Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post -Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN New York. 


GENTS WA NTED Everywhere, to sell the 
Best Family K nis- 
ting Machine everinvented. Will knita pair of 
Stocki with heel and toe complete, in 20 Min- 
utes. ill also knit a great beset om of fancy articles, for 
which there is alwavsa ready marke Send for Circular 
and Termsto The Twombly Kuitting Machine 
Co.,400 WASHINGTON STREBT, BOSTON, MASS 


GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest- 
selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 
83 per cent. National Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


IMPROVED ROOT BEER PACKAGE, 25 CTS. 
Makes five gallons of a delicious and sparkling 
beverage,—whol eand temperate. Sold b 
ruggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 25 cts. Address, CHAS. 
BE. HIRES, Manufacturer, 215 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED 


For **Southern Palestine and Jerusalem.” 
By WituraM M. Tuomson, D.D., 45 years a missionary 
in Syria and Palestine. 140 Illustrations and Maps. 


A book like Dr. Thomson’s carries the reader back 
to the time of the Saviour, and makes the best com- 
mentaries for the Bible to-day.—N. ¥. Journal of 
Commerce. 

A superb volume, which is certain to be for many 
years the authority on the Holy Land. — Hurt/ford 
Courant. 

The book is a mine of Biblical information, touch- 
ing the land of all lands and the Scripture accounts 
thereof.—Pitisburgh Christian Advocate, 


Apply to or address . 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
OF BOOKS 


GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. The History of the 
Decline and Fall ofthe Roman Empire. By Epwarp 
Gisson, With Notes, by Dean Minman, M. Guizor, 
and Dr. From New Electrotype 
Plates, 6 vols., Svo, Cloth, with Paper Labels aid 
Uncat Edges, in a box, $12 00. (Uniform with the 
New and Popular Library Editions of Hume, Ma- 
caulay, Motley, and Hildreth which have been re- 
cently published.) 


PHYSICAL HISTORY OF THE EARTH. Chap- 
ters from the Physical History of the Earth. By Ar- 
TuURB Nioo.s, F.G.S., F. 12moy, Cloth, $1 25. 

Ill. 

THE STUDENT'S HUME. New Edition. A His- 
tory of England, from the Earliest Times to the 
Revolution in 1688. Based on the History of Davin 
Hume. Incorporating the Corrections and Re- 
searches of Reeent Historians. Continued to the 
Treaty of Berlin in 1878. New Edition, Révised 
and Corrected by J. S. Brewer, M.A., late Professor 
of Modern History and English Literature, King’s 
College, London. With an Appendix by an Amer- 
ican Editor. Illustrated by Maps and Eneravings 
on Wood. Large 12mo, 84 pp., Cloth, $1 50. Uni- 
form with the Student's Series, 

IV. 

HARPER'S EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOK FOR 1880. 
Harper’s Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and 
the East: being a Guide through Great Britain and 
Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, 
Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, 


Deumark, Norway, Sweden, Russia, and Spaiyp. By 
W. With Maps and PRins of 
Cities. Nineteenth Year (i880). In Three Volumes, 


12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per volume, 
Vou. I.—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland. 
Vor. I1.—Germany, Austria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece. 
Vow. II.—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain. ’ 
V. 


THE PHAACIANS OF HOMER. The Pheacian 
Episode of the Odyssey, as comprised in the Sixthy 
Seventh, Eighth, Eleventh, and Thirteenth Books. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Appendix, by Ac- 
Gustus CC. Merriam, Ph.D., Columbia College, New 
York. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. | 

VI. 

DR. MUHLENBERG'’S LIFE. Life and work of 
Dr. Muhlenberg. By Anne Ayres. With Two Por- 
traits on Steel. Svo, Cloth, $3 00. 

VII. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN EDUCATION. The: 


Universities of the T'wo Countries Compared. By 
Mayo W. Hazextinge. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 
40 cents. y 


A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT. A Sketch of the 
Life, Character, and Methods of Work of Henry IP. 
Haven, of the International Lesson Committee. By 
H. CLay Editor of the **Sunday-School 
Times.” With a Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00, 

‘IX. 

SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN SQUTHERN EuU- 
ROPE. By Joun Appinaron Symonps, Author of 
**Studies of the Greek Poets,” &c. Iu Two Vol- 
umes. Post Svo, Cloth, $4 00. . 

X. 

THE RT. HON. WM. EWART GLADSTONE. A 
Biographical Sketch. By W. Lvov. With 
Portrait. 32mo, Paper, 20 ceuts ; Cloth, 35 cents. 

XI. 


THE HEART OF HOLLAND, By Henry Havarn. 


Translated by Mrs. Casuru Hory. 4to, Paper, 10 cts. 
XII. 
LIFE OF CHARLEMAGNE. By Eainuarp. Trans- 
lated from the Text of the “ Monumenta Germania,” 
by Samuri Turner, A.M. With Notes and a 
ap. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 
XT. 
TALES FROM THE ODYSSEY, FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS. By C.M. B. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 
40 cents. 
XIV 


THE DIARY OF A MAN OF FIFTY AND A BUN- 


DLE OF LETTERS. By Henry James,Jr. S2mo, 
Paper, 25 ceuts; Cloth, 40 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Mrs. Austin. By Marcarer VeLey. 25 cents. 

Mary Anerley. By R. D. Buscumues. 15 cents. 
Reata: What's in a Name. By K. D. Gerarp. 15 cts. 
Clara Vaughan. By R. D. Bu.tox MORE. 15 cents. 


The Virginia Bohemians. By Joun Esten Cooxe, 
75 cents. = 


Fellow-Townsmen. By Tuomas Harpy. 20 cents. 


From Genération to Generation. By Lady Aveusra 
15 cents. 


Prince Hugo. By Marta M. Grant. 15-cents. 

A Foreign Marriage; or, Buying a Title. 75 cents. 
For Her Dear Sake. By Many Cro Hay, ‘15 cents, 
Daireen. By Frank FRanxrort Moore. 15 cents. 
Two Women, By Gronorana M.Craix, 15 cents. 

A Wayward Woman. By Artuur Grirritus. 15 eta, 


The Return of the Princess. By Jacques ViNvgnT. 
Translated by Lauga E. Kenpauu, 10 cents. 


ee” Hareer & Brorurrs will send any of the abore 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 


. United States, on receipt of the price. 


Harerr’s Catatocux mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. | 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin ‘Square, N. Y. 


A Send 3c. STAMP to 


insure answer. &. FOSTER & CO., Civeirnati, @ 


ANTED—Salesman for each State. Salary $75 
to $100 and expenses. Goods sold by sample, 


LA BELLE MANUFACTURING CO., Chicago. 


Q 
| | 
| 
CURES BRIGHT’S DISEASE, INFLAMMATION OF 
THE KIDNEYS, STONE IN THE BLADDER, CA- 
TARRH OF THE BLADDER, DIA BETES, GRAVEL, 
| 
= 


